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THE ANCIENT WORLD 


THROUGH MEDIAEVAL EYES 
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By Mary M. Kenway 


HE MYTHS OF ANTIQUITY, the 
Te of Troy, the history of 
Rome, were all very vivid to the 
average man of the Middle Ages. 
In somewhat distorted form they 
embodied to him the history of his 
race, so he depicted them in the 
guise of his own day and in the 
light of his own understanding of 
the past. 

The story of the Trojan War was 
peculiarly important, for ruling dy- 
nasties and noble houses believed 
themselves descended from exiled 
Trojans or from wandering Greeks 
and were ready to renew the ancient 
quarrel at any convenient moment. 
Homer had disappeared into the 
mists of time until the Renaissance 
brought him back to knowledge. 
There was a vague recollection 
which treated him as a late and 
inaccurate recorder of events he 
never saw; the true story was con- 
sidered that given by Dares or by 
Dictys, those two impostors who 
claimed to be on-the-spot reporters, 
almost the first war correspondents. 
Dares Phrygius was said by Homer 
to have been a Trojan priest of 
Hephaestus. He was believed to 
have written an eye-witness account 


of the fall of Troy. A work in Latin, 
De Excidio Troiae Historia, was cut- 
rent in the Middle Ages and 
ascribed to him but it is now con- 
sidered to date not earlier than the 
fifth century A.D. Dictys Cretensis, a 
supposed companion of Idomeneus 
in the Trojan War, was said to have 
written an account of the war in 
Phoenician which was _ translated 
into Greek by order of Nero. A 
Latin version, Ephemeris Belli Troiani, 
appeared in the fourth century A.D. 
as translated by Lucius Septimus, 
very probably himself the real au- 
thor. Dares gave the Trojan view- 
point and, as more people traced 
their descent from Troy, he was the 
more popular, but Dictys appeared 
to give a fuller and more circum- 
stantial account, so he could not be 
ignored. From an amalgam of the 
two was built up a chevalresque fa- 
ble which suited the mediaeval taste 
and became a best seller. The fa- 
mous episodes appear doubly fas- 
cinating in the pages of a fourteenth 
century manuscript. 

Here is the shepherd Paris, mak- 
ing his fatal choice (Figure 1). To 
modern eyes the three fair goddesses 
look more like Cinderella’s ugly sis- 
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@ The author is Supervisor of Reader Serv- 
ices at the Pierpont Morgan Library, in 
New York City. All the illustrations for 
her article are taken from manuscripts be- 
longing to this famous library. 

Miss Kenway received the B.A. degree 
(with honors in history) from the Uni- 
versity of London and later studied his- 
tory for three years at the Johns Hopkins 
University. She has worked at the Sterling 
Library of Yale University and has been 
Research Librarian at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


ters. “Ladies of elvenland” they are 
called in a Middle English verse: 


‘Whiche was theo faireste could I 
naught sayn, 
They were so faire everilkon.” 


However, the choice made, Paris 
goes to Greece and (Figure 2) car- 
ries Helen away. The general air is 
more one of a sheriff's posse leading 
away a suspected criminal, but the 
stiff, quaint view affords a piquant 
contrast to the lush interpretations 
in which the eighteenth century de- 
lighted. Interesting, too, is the me- 
diaeval concept of a Classical tem- 
ple as a Gothic chapel with any 
obviously Christian symbol  re- 
moved. Such a chapel appears again 
in the scene of the fall of Troy 
(Figure 3). Priam before the altar 


“Of the false god, sire Jubiter, 

A mawmet riche, for the nones, 

Of gold, seolver, and precious 
stones,” 


meets death at the hands of a mailed 
knight, while a mediaeval city tum- 
bles to ruins in the background. 
Myths, too, became episodes of 
the past in contemporary dress. Oed- 
ipus, a fourteenth-century gentle- 











1. The Judgment of Paris, 
as shown in a late fourteenth 
century copy of the poems of 
Guillaume de Machaut. M396, 
fol.113v. 


2. The Rape of Helen, from 
a French copy of Orosius’ 
Histoire ancienne jusqu’a Cé- 
sar, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. M212, fol.69. 


3. The Fall of Troy, from the 


same manuscript. M212, fol.79. 
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4. Ocdipus appearing before the Sphinx, from the 5. Hercules battling with Antaeus, from the same 


same manuscript. M212, fol.S1v. manuscript. M212, fol.66v. 
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6. Initial A containing scenes Cumum. 
of Alexander in Jerusalem, 

from a_ thirteenth century 
French copy of Josephus’ Jeu 
ish War. M533, fol.153v. 
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7. The Roman Senate, from Orosius’ Les faits des Romains, mid- 
fifteenth-century French manuscript. M213, fol.1. 


man out for a ride, meets a most 
convincing sphinx in a convenient 
rocky cave (Figure 4), while Her- 
cules, a well armed soldier of his 
day, lifts Antaeus from the ground 
in a manner which seems to be 
causing the 
(Figure 5). 


Ancient history was, 


giant astonishment 
perhaps, 
treated with a little more respect, 
although here too fact and fiction 
mingled in the popular mind. Alex- 
ander and Hector took their place 
among the Nine Heroes beside Ar- 
thur and Charlemagne. The great 
initial A from a thirteenth-century 
manuscript encloses scenes from 
Alexander’s visit to Jerusalem, as 


told by Josephus. Knights in chain 
mail reminiscent of the Bayeux tap- 
estry enact the part of Alexander's 
soldiers (Figure 6). 

Rome of the Caesars was obvi- 
ously just another French provin- 
cial city and the assembled Senate 
(Figure 7) was just such a gather- 
ing of wealthy merchants and citi- 
zens as might be seen any day at the 
local Guildhall. Julius Caesar him- 
self was held to prefigure the Holy 
Roman Emperors, so his banners 
and shield were emblazoned with 
the double-headed eagle and his re- 
semblance to the traditional figure 
of Charlemagne was marked. His 
life lent itself to copious illustra- 


8. Caesar crossing the Rubicon, from the same 
manuscript. M213, fol.91b. 





tion. Here (Figure 8) he waits to 
cross the Rubicon, as told by Sue- 
tonius, while the mysterious giant 
plays his tune and the genius of the 
stream lies under water like a rag 
doll. He enters Rome, to be met by 
an ecclesiastical procession altered 
to a Roman one by substituting 
Romulus and Remus for cross or 
saint on the banners (Figure 9). 
His meeting with Cleopatra (Fig- 
ure 10) is especially delightful for 
its matter of fact lack of glamor. 
Taste moved a long way in the cen- 
tury and a half that intervened be- 
tween this interpretation and 
Shakespeare’s. The sequence is 


closed by Caesar's funeral pyre 
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9. Caesar’s Triumphal Entry 
into Rome, from the same 
manuscript. M213, fol.185v. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD THROUGH MEDIAEVAL EYES continued 


(Figure 11), a perfectly reasonable 
translation of something the artist 
had never seen. Caesar’s coats of 
arms are ceremonially burned with 
him; the mourning women recall 
the weepers who traditionally sur- 
round a tomb. 

The entertaining anachronism of 
these scenes is a tribute to the en- 
during vitality of the past. The es- 
sence of life they contain could 
bridge the gulf of ignorance and 
time and make them vivid for the 
mediaeval artist, who in turn gives 
us a living picture of his day. 


11. Caesar’s Funeral Pyre, from the 
same manuscript. M213, fol.194. 
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10. Caesar with Cleopatra kneeling before him, from 
the same manuscript. M215, fol.164. 
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PHOENICIA AND THE IVORY TRADE 


By Richard D. Barnett 


HE HISTORY OF THE PHOENICIANS is still a matter 

of great obscurity. Herodotus derives their origin 
from the Red Sea but up till now this tradition finds no 
proof whatever in archaeology. Excavations in their home 
territory—the strip of coast and mountain country now 
corresponding to modern Lebanon—have reached early 
levels only at one site. It would seem, however, that they 
were already active as sailors and craftsmen in the time 
of the Egyptian Old Kingdom (2700-2200 B.c.), trad- 
ing the timber of Lebanon for the goods of Egypt. And 
at a very early date, perhaps the Fifth Dynasty (2500- 
2350 B.c.), the Egyptian cult of Isis and Osiris seems to 
have been introduced into Byblos (modern Jebeil) and 
to have merged there with the local worship of Astarte. 
A great outburst of artistic and commercial activity fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt in the 
sixteenth century B.C. and Phoenician craftsmen were evi- 
dently much in demand to supply the luxury of the Egyp- 
tian court. Furniture and toilet objects decorated with 
ivory were greatly prized, and Phoenician craftsmen be- 
came skilled in their preparation. A reason for this lay in 
the convenient supplies of ivory which still existed in 
their own neighborhood, for although ivory was cer- 
tainly obtained from Africa and the Sudan there was also 


still in existence at this date a breed of Indian elephant 
roaming in the marshes of the Euphrates and its tribu- 
taries. The tomb of Rekhmire, an important vizier to 
Pharaoh Thothmes III (fifteenth century B.c.) shows a 
Syrian bringing as a gift a young elephant of Indian type 
depicted with a red hide and (probably by mistake) the 
tusks of an adult (Figure 1). Large actual tusks have been 
found in the palace of Alalakh at Atchana in northern 
Syria in a level dated to about 1500 B.c. There are allu- 
sions in Egyptian texts to elephant hunting in Syria by 
the Egyptians. This breed of elephant apparently sur- 
vived in fair numbers until the eighth century B.c. when 
it was exterminated by the hunting expeditions of the As- 
syrian kings. 

During the Eighteenth Dynasty (1555-1350 B.c.) 
ivory seems to have been greatly prized, and one receives 
the impression that it was claimed by the Pharaoh as a 
royal monopoly. Furniture decorated with ivory was evi- 
dently deemed fit only for kings and was apparently col- 
lected not as a hobby but as a right. It is a curious fact that 
in the long list of presents which Tushratta, King of Mi- 
tanni, the home of the Syrian elephant, writes that he is 
sending to Pharaoh Amenophis (Amenhotep III), he 
does not mention a single object of ivory, perhaps for 


@ The author, now Keeper of Western Asiatic Antiquities in the British Museum, read 
Classics at Cambridge, studied at the British School of Archaeology in Athens (1931-32), 
and then joined the staff of the British Museum. During the war he served with the R.A.F. 
as intelligence officer, and at times liaison officer with the Greek and Turkish Air Forces. 

Mr. Barnett has taken part in various excavations in Greece and Turkey. His present in- 
terests include the cultures of the Hittites, Phoenicians, Urartians and other peoples. He has 
written many articles in scholarly journals, and his definitive Catalogue of the Nimrud 


Ivories is shortly to appear. 








fear of a breach of diplomacy. This presumed monopoly 
too provides an explanation for the many miscellaneous 
ivories which were found heaped in confusion in a small 
room of the Egyptian governor’s palace at Megiddo in 
Palestine (Figure 2). It would appear that this room 
was sealed up some time during the twelfth century B.C. 
The excavators of Megiddo believed that the ivory carv- 
ings which they found were already detached from pieces 
of furniture when the stuff was stored away, and con- 
cluded that at Megiddo ivory collecting was a hobby. I 
think that, as I have said, it was something more: its pos- 
session was then a royal monopoly. But what is more im- 
portant, this collection exhibits a curious mixture of 
Mesopotamian, Mycenaean-Greek and Egyptian styles, 
which is what we have come to recognize as Phoenician. 

What are these objects? Professor Schaeffer’s brilliant 
discoveries in 1954 at Ugarit (Ras Shamra)—a Phoeni- 
cian colony near Latakia on the North Syrian coast, de- 
stroyed in 1200 B.c.—have at last explained the purpose 
of at least the rectangular carved panels at Megiddo. 
There was found at Ras Shamra a row of similar panels in 
their original position, and Prof. Schaeffer rightly recog- 
nized them as the decoration of the foot-end of a bed of 
Egyptian type (Figure 3). Two excellent examples of 
Egyptian beds with ornamented foot-ends (though not 
decorated with ivory) were found in the tomb of Tut- 
ankhamen (Figure 4). 

Phoenician maritime and commercial activity in the 
Late Bronze Age is well exemplified by the flourishing 
colony at Ugarit. At the end of the Bronze Age the Near 
Eastern world suffered many blows. The raids of the “Sea 
Peoples” and a fall in the value of precious metals 
created by the discovery of iron brought widespread 
changes. But the Phoenicians weathered these storms, 
whereas Greece was plunged into a Dark Age and Egypt 
withdrew into isolation. Phoenician merchant kings, 
their organization strengthened by the invention of the 
alphabet, sent out colonies and expanded their trade. 
Tyre and Sidon now replaced Byblos as their principal 
cities, although the memory of Byblos still survived 
through one of its main exports. Egyptian papyrus, traded 
through Byblos, became known to the early Greeks un- 
der the name of the city whence it was first obtained. In 
the form of Bsblos the word came to mean a book, and 
through the Greeks to mean to us the Book par excel- 
lence—the Bible. 


WHEN SOLOMON WISHED to build a new and splendid 
temple to his God in Jerusalem, it was not to an Egyp- 
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tian architect that he entrusted the task but to Hiram, } 
King of Tyre. We have in the Books of Kings and 
Chronicles a detailed description of the Temple and the 
adjacent palace of the king with all their splendors, and 
there can be little doubt that both buildings were con- 
structed and equipped in the best Phoenician taste of 
the day. In the Holy of Holies was a vast screen formed 
by cherubim. They were of gilded olive wood, each ten 
cubits high and ten broad, and “the wings of the 
cherubim were stretched forth so that the wing of one 
touched one wall and the wing of the other touched the 
other wall. And their wings touched one another in the 
midst of the House. And he carved all the walls of the 
House round about with carved figures of cherubim and 
palm trees and open flowers within and without.” (I 
Kings Vil, 27-29.) 

This means that the cherubim were represented passant, 
to use a heraldic term—looking and walking towards 
each other with their wings splayed out as if in flight. 
This arrangement of the wings is seen in Figure 5. The 
word cherubim—the plural of cherub—has been shown 
to be connected with an Assyrian root karibu meaning to 
“intercede for,” ‘‘advocate.” A protective figure named 
Karibu stood, in the manner of Babylonian gateway 
monsters, in the doorway of the chapel of the god Mar- 
duk in his great shrine at Babylon. To the ancient He- 
brews the cherub thus was simply an ‘‘interceding angel.” 
We see, however, from excellent examples in Phoeni- 
cian art (Figure 5) that what we have identified as the 
cherub is nothing more or less than a sphinx, usually 
female. At Phoenician courts the king sat on a throne 
flanked with female sphinxes (Figure 6), and this is the 
allusion which is applied to God in Psalm 99: “Thou 
who sittest between the Cherubim.’’ We notice that Solo- 
mon, when he came to design his own throne of ivory, 
significantly caused it to be flanked, not with cherubim, 
since they were assigned to God, but with lions (II Kings 
SES 

The surprising fact is that in Phoenician art this crea- 
ture (the sphinx) was really the representative of the 
goddess Ashtart, or Astarte. But it would seem that to 
the minds of the Hebrews its symbolism was so powerful 
that it could not be entirely dispossessed and it was 
thought better to transfer it to the service of Jehovah. 

Another example of Phoenician symbolism appears in 
ivories found at Arslan Tash in northern Assyria shortly 
after the First World War. These ivories were all found 
in a small room of the Assyrian governor’s palace, but 
one of them bore an inscription in Aramaic lettering of 
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nt, | 1. A fresco showing Syrian tributaries bringing an elephant, a bear and two horses to Rekhmire, 
ds vizier of Thothmes III. From N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Rekh-mi-re, Plate XXIII. 


= 1. Ivory panel from Megiddo showing a 

to | griffin. (From G. Loud, The Megiddo Ivo- 

ed | ries, Plate 9, 32a.) Courtesy of The Ori- 
ental Institute, University of Chicago. 
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3. Ivory panels from a bed 
found at Ras Shamra (I/lus- 
trated London News, Match 
27, 1954, figure 11). Courtesy 
of Prof. Claude F. A. Schaeffer. 
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the ninth century B.C., saying that the object was ‘‘made 
eee the son of Amma for our Lord Hazael.’’ The 
latter is most plausibly identified with Hazael, King of 
Damascus, who is several times mentioned in the Bible. 
His successor, it is known, was forced to yield up ivory 
beds as tribute to the Assyrian king, Adad-Nirari, in the 
eighth century B.c. This may be one of them. 

One example from this rich collection of panels carved 
with sphinxes, stags, cows suckling calves, and other 
figures, is of particular interest. This is a curious scene 
showing worshipers, perhaps priests, who are approach- 


5. Sphinx or cherub regardant 
with wings splayed out. Ivory 
open-work, from Arslan Tash, 
ninth century B.c. From F. 
Thureau-Dangin and others, 
Arslan Tash, Plate XXXI, 34. 
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4. Bed with foot having open- 


work decoration, from Tut- 


ankhamen’s tomb. From H. 
Carter, The Tomb of Tutankh- 
amen, Vol. I, Plate XLIX. 


ing a winged serpent in adoration (Figure 7). It can be 
called to mind that when there was a plague of serpents 
in the wilderness Moses was believed to have made a 
surprising concession to idolatry by setting up a brazen 
serpent on a pole, which had the effect of curing those 
afflicted by snake bite (Numbers xx1, 9). This obviously 
heathen symbol is said to have remained without scandal 
within the Temple itself until it was removed by Heze- 
kiah (II Kings xvut, 4). Such a serpent is depicted on 
a bronze Phoenician bowl from Nimrud in Assyria, not 
far from Nineveh (Figure 8). There is little doubt that 
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6. Drawing of an ivory panel from Megiddo (twelfth century B.c.) showing a Phoenician 
king enthroned. From Loud, The Megiddo Ivories, Plate 4. Courtesy of The Oriental Institute. 


the serpent was a symbol of the Phoenician god Eshmun, 
better known as Adonis. He was later identified by the 
Greeks with their god of healing, Asklepios, who holds 
a snake twined round a staff. 


WHAT WERE THE PHOENICIANS LIKE? We have some 
few representations of them in Assyrian art. The most 
important of these is a sculptured relief from the palace 
of Sennacherib at Nineveh (Figure 9, left), dated about 
690 B.c. This was published by Layard a century ago as a 
picture of Phoenician ships. Some scholars, however, 
have claimed that these ships were not Phoenician but 
Assyrian. Owing to the fact that the sculptures have 
never been published in their entirety, it was possible for 
such misstatements to be made. A drawing, hitherto un- 
published, which shows the adjacent slab (Figure 9, 
tight), proves beyond doubt that Layard was right. The 
subject can easily be recognized by comparison with the 
annals of Sennacherib. The relief depicts the flight of 
the King of Sidon before the approaching Assyrian 
armies, which no doubt were shown on other slabs now 
lost. 

In the account of his third campaign Sennacherib states: 
“Luli, King of Sidon, was afraid to fight me and fled 
to Iadnana [probably Cyprus] which is in the midst of 
the sea and there sought a refuge in that land; in terror 
of the weapons of Ashur, my Lord, he died.” In another 
passage Sennacherib adds that he fled from Tyre. This 
then is Luli, placing his family on board ship, and be- 
hind him is the only known representation of the city 


of Tyre. Above the port stands a temple with two free- 
standing columns and capitals (somewhat obliterated) 
of floral type somewhat like those which have been 
found at Megiddo and Samaria. This must be the once 
famous and conspicuous Temple of Melcarth seen by 
Herodotus three centuries later, with its twin columns of 
gold and emerald which gleamed by night, perhaps as a 
landmark to sailors. This is what Herodotus says (1. 44) : 

“In the wish to get the best information that I could 
on these matters, I made a voyage to Tyre in Phoenicia, 
hearing there was a temple of Herakles at that place, 
very highly venerated. I visited the temple and found it 
richly adorned with a number of offerings, among which 
were two pillars, one of pure gold, the other of emerald, 
shining with great brilliancy at night. In a conversation 
I had with the priests, I enquired how long their temple 
had been built. 
at the same time as the city was founded.” It was thus 
certainly existent in Sennacherib’s day. The illustration of 


. . . They said that the temple was built 


the twin columns is of special interest to students of the 
Bible, for they afford perhaps the nearest parallel to the 
twin free-standing pillars Jachin and Boaz which the 
Phoenician artisans of Hiram built for Solomon before 
the Temple of Jerusalem. 

This sculptured scene raises another interesting point. 
These ships are most probably the famous “ships of 
Tarshish,” heavy ocean-going vessels called after Tar- 
shish, the city of Tarsus in Asia Minor. We learn that 
as a price for building the Temple, Solomon permitted 
Hiram to fit out and despatch from Elath at the head of 
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the Gulf of Aqaba fleets of Tarshish-ships, ‘East In- 
diamen,” to sail to Ophir, whence they returned every 
three years with monkeys (g6f), peacocks (tog/), sandal- 
wood (aimug) and ivory (I Kings x, 22). Now, as the 
Hebrew words for most of these items are unmistakably 
derived from Indian words, it is easy to conjecture that 
Ophir was in India and that the Phoenicians, perhaps 
exploiting the monsoon, sailed direct to India and back, 
and thus short-circuited the costly route by land infested 
by robbers and overburdened with tolls which the caravans 
had to pay to every tribe through whose land they passed. 
But was Ophir perhaps not imaginary—a fanciful legend 
of the narrator? At Qasile, near Jaffa in Israel, a sherd of 
the eighth century B.c. inscribed “gold of Ophir for 
Beth-horon: 30 shekels” was recently discovered (Figure 
10). This shows that Ophir was not just in fairyland, a 
myth invented by the Biblical narrator. Ophir was prob- 
ably the ancient city of Suppara near Bombay. 

After the death of Solomon his kingdom was di- 
vided into the Northern Kingdom of Israel with its 








capital at Samaria, and the Southern Kingdom of Ju- 
dah with its capital at Jerusalem. It is not surprising 
that the Phoenician tradition was more strongly pre- 
served in the Northern Kingdom closer to the Phoe- 
nician frontier. Ahab’s marriage with a Tyrian prin- 
cess, Jezebel, followed the precedent of Solomon 
himself, but pagan Phoenician customs were no longer 
so easily tolerated. Thus we find both the Psalmist and 
the author of the Book of Kings alluding to palaces 
decorated with ivory, where unseemly spectacles took 
place. The prophet Amos, the eloquent shepherd of 
Tekoa, scathingly denounced those who “lie upon 
couches of ivory.” 

“IT will smite the winter house with the summer 
house, thé houses of ivory shall perish and the great 
houses shall have an end.” (Amos Ii, 15). 

“Woe to them that are at ease in Zion, and to them 
that are secure in the mountain of Samaria. . . . Ye 
that put far away the evil day, and cause the seat of 
violence to come near; that lie upon beds of ivory and 


7. Ivory panels showing the worship of 
a snake god. In the panel at the right 
only the wing tips of the snake god are 
visible at the lower left corner. From 


Thureau-Dangia, Arslan 


XXXII, 39, 40. 
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8. Drawing of a bronze bowl from Nimrud showing a 
on a standard. From Layard, Monuments of Nineveh Il, Pl. 68 


9. Drawings of sculptured stone reliefs from the palace of Sen- 
nacherib at Nineveh, showing the Phoenician fleet. The panel at 
the left is from Layard, Mexuments of Nineveh I, Plate 71; the 
one at the right is hitherto unpublished. 
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10. Potsherd from Qasile with early Hebrew in- 
scription (eighth century B.C.) mentioning Ophir. 


PHOENICIA continued 


11. Ivory panel from Samaria, show- 
ing a woman looking out of a win- 


dow. From J. A. Crowfoot, Early 


Ivories from Samaria, Pl. XIII, 2. 
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) 
stretch themselves upon their couches and eat the) 
lambs out of the flock.’”” (Amos vi, 1-4). 

Yet Psalmist and chronicler evidently secretly ad. 
mired these fashions. “All thy garments,” sings the} 
Psalmist, addressing “a song of love” to “the daughter 
of Tyre” herself, “smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia, | 
out of ivory palaces; stringed instruments have made 
thee glad.” (Psalm 45). And the Book of Kings:| 
“Now the rest of the acts of Ahab and all that he had| 
and the ivory house which he built and all the cities | 
which he built, are they not written in the Book of the 
Chronicle of the Kings of Israel?” (I Kings xxu, 39). 

The Book of the Chronicle of the Kings of Israel 
does not now exist. But it proved possible for a joint 
American-British expedition to Samaria to retrieve 
some of the fragments of the ivory house. Working un- 
der the direction of J. A. Crowfoot with the assistance 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, they found in 
1932 some damaged fragments of ivories in an area 
afterward covered by a Hellenistic temple. The out- 
lines of the building with which the ivories were asso- 
ciated were later disengaged, and there can be little 
doubt that this, or part of it, was the ivory house of | 
Ahab and Omri. For the ‘‘winter house” and the “sum. 
mer house,” however, we must turn elsewhere, to the } 
German excavations at Zinjirli in North Syria, where 
two adjoining palaces were found, decorated in a 
partly Phoenician style, the axis of one facing east to 
catch the summer breeze, the other facing south for| 
protection in the winter and to catch the sun. 

The surviving specimens of ivories from Samaria in- 
clude sphinxes, an Egyptian type of figure named Heh, 
symbolizing longevity, lions alone or fighting with 
bulls, browsing stags, and the child Horus sitting on a 
lotus. Originally these pieces were inlaid in colors. 
These and many other fragments appear in the admira- 
ble publication of Mr. and Mrs. Crowfoot, published 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund some years ago. 
One of the most interesting is a little panel showing a 
woman looking out from a window (Figure 11). To 
explain this we turn to a better example of the same 
subject, from a similar panel found at Nimrud in As- 
syria, where Phoenician ivories came to light a century 
ago. This shows a woman wearing an Egyptian head- 
dress, looking out through a window over a little bal- 
cony supported on small columns (Figure 12). Accord- 
ing to the Talmud, this type of window was known in 
ancient Palestine as the ‘“Tyrian window, out of which 
one could put one’s head,” as opposed to the Egyptian 
type through which it was impossible to do this, as 
there the supporting columns reached the top. Such 
windows were built in palaces of Phoenicia or Pales- 
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12. Ivory panel from Nimrud 
showing the head of “The 
ing a | Woman at the Window.” 
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13. Ivory carving from Nimrud 
(eighth century B.c.) showing a 
Negro being attacked by a lioness. 


PHOENICIA continued ) 


— 


-| 
nacherib’s palace illustrating his campaign on the west | 
coast in 700 B.c. They marked the upper chambers, the | 
women’s quarters. Various pieces of information com: } 
bine to show that this woman at the window represents 

a form of the Phoenician goddess Ashtart, who, in the 


tine, as depicted on an Assyrian sculpture from Sen 


guise of a sacred harlot, looks out of the window at 
her lover. In some representations she often wears 4 
peculiar frontlet on her forehead, tied by a cord. It 
seems that in this cult of Ashtart, as the goddess of 
the cord, Phoenician maidens offered their virginity to | 
strangers. A related cult existed in Babylonia. a | 
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tus saw it and called it the cult of Mylitta, a term not 
satisfactorily explained. 

There may have been a window of this sort in the 
palace of Ahab at Jezreel, for we read that when Jehu, 
after the death of Ahab, came to Ahab’s palace in Jez- 
reel, his widow Jezebel “painted her eyes and attired 
her head and looked out of the window,” evidently in 
the manner of the goddess, but she failed to win over 
Jehu and was executed and thrown down. 


ONE OF THE FINEST COLLECTIONS of Phoenician ivories 
came, as I have mentioned, from Nimrud, one of the 
capitals of Assyria in the ninth and eighth centuries 
B.c. We see the workmanship and style of the Phoeni- 
cian artists now matured and at their best. Some of the 
pieces show griffins (which are probably the creatures 
called in the Bible seraphim) climbing in the boughs 
of the “sacred tree.’” These pieces also were inlaid 
with glass and originally gilded. With them go panels 
showing a youthful prince or deity grasping a tree, a 
figure of the Egyptian child-god Horus sitting on a 
lotus, cows with calves, and many others. Most of these 
ivories were excavated by Layard at Nimrud in the 
first discovery made in Assyria just over a century ago. 
But the finest pieces of all were found by Professor 
M. E. L. Mallowan, who has reopened the same site 


in a series of campaigns since 1949. A magnificent 
polychrome specimen found at the bottom of a well is 
one of a pair of panels. This example, now in the 
British Museum, shows a negro being devoured by a 
lioness in a thicket of flowers made of carnelian and 
lapis lazuli picked out with gold (Figure 13). No other 
piece of carving so splendid has survived from antiq- 
uity; and from such a dazzling piece we can better 
understand the extraordinary fame which the Phoeni- 
cian craftsmen possessed, particularly amongst the 
Greeks in Homeric times. Phoenician luxury goods 
were, in fact, eagerly bought in Greece, and several 
pieces of Phoenician ivory have been found at Greek 
sites. The formative influence of the Phoenicians on 
early Greek art should not be underestimated. 

The ivories of Ahab and the Phoenician art to which 
they belong can be seen to be intimately bound up with 
the early history of the Israelites. It was partly in re- 
action against the pagan symbolism of these works of 
art, related to the fertility cults of Ashtart and her con- 
sort, Tammuz, Eshmun or Adonis, that the prophets 
campaigned so bitterly, and it is no doubt for this 
reason, among others, that the representation of hu- 
man beings was finally forbidden to the Orthodox. By 
studying these ivories the background of the Bible can 
be enlarged and illustrated and better understood. 
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2. Cut 4, showing stone houses and 
circular storage pits. This level is 
only 50 cm. below the surface and 
probably does not belong to the 
Chavinoid site. 
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CURAYACU—A CHAVINOID SITE 


By Frederic Engel 


1. The hill of Curayacu, general view 
toward the sea and the northwest. 


© Born in 1918 of a well known 
Alsatian family, Dr. Engel studied 
art and archaeology at Strasbourg, 
in Switzerland and at Paris, re. 
ceiving the doctoral degree from 
the Sorbonne. He also studied at 
the Paris Law School and at the 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques. Ex- 
cept during the period of the 


war, Dr. Engel has been con. | 


stantly studying, excavating and 
writing, mainly in the fields of 
French and Swiss history, geogrta- 
phy and prehistory. 

Now a resident of Lima, Peru, 
Dr. Engel is engaged in excavation 
by special permission of the Peru- 
vian Government, concentrating 
on early coastal settlements. He 
is preparing a book on Curayacu, 
as well as another on settlement 
patterns in the Pisco Valley and 
the Paracas desert. 
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ARGE SITES ON THE CENTRAL COAST of Peru which 
§ reveal Chavin influence are few and not well known. 
The Peruvian Government has excavated with good re- 
sults in Ancén, better known for its classical necropolis, 
and Chavinoid occupation has been recognized in some 
sections. But nothing so compact, conclusive and contin- 
uous has yet been uncovered as what we are now clearing 
at Curayacu, fifty-two kilometers south of Lima. 

We were checking the Central Coast for early sites 
when Dr. Jorge Muelle, Director of Archaeology in Peru, 
suggested that an early settlement might possibly exist in 
Curayacu under some Chavinoid refuse which he had 
noticed, The test pits which we sank promptly indicated 
that the refuse was substantial and that a complete ex- 
cavation was necessary. Stratigraphy, we hoped, would 
indicate various phases in the decoration of Chavinoid 
pottery which was encountered at various levels from the 
crest of the hill to some twenty-six meters below. The 
study of this material is now in process, but the results 
will not be published for many months. Here we offer 
a preliminary account of our findings. 


CURAYACU IS A ROCKY PENINSULA formed by a lateral 
range of the Andes which ends in the sea (Figure 1). 
Its highest point is thirty meters above sea level. The 
northwest slope is steep and forms a sheltered creek; the 
northeast side of the hill, which is sheltered from the 
south winds, terminates on a fluvial or marine terrace 
some ten meters above the present sea level. 

If Curayacu ever had a fresh-water supply, the well 
was lost before historical times; today the surrounding 


3. Cut 1, showing subterranean houses made of small 
stones cemented with sand and guano. These are 
probably Chavinoid; they begin 1 m. below the surface. 


houses depend upon deep and distant wells. Some three 
kilometers north, the canyon of Cruz de Huesos runs into 
the sea. Water still flows down this canyon occasionally 
during exceptionally wet winter seasons, and cotton and 
corn are still cultivated on its muddy banks. There is a 
possibility that this canyon could have supplied the in- 
habitants of Curayacu with the maize and cotton which 
the refuse shows them to have been consuming and using. 
The extent of the archaeological zone is some 300 x 400 
meters at the widest part. The top level (Figure 2) shows 
a late occupation, but it is too soon as yet to map the 
purely Chavinoid site which lies below. A few years ago 
the refuse was covered with sand, and Curayacu might 
have remained unknown for centuries had not a bulldozer 
preparing the ground for new summer houses cut deeply 
into the old settlement. The average depth of the refuse 
is six meters, extending about twenty-six meters down the 
slope of the hill. The top layers are usually formed of a 
heavy mixture of plant remains and carbonized matter 
that contains, in some parts, large quantities of imple- 
ments and sherds, but many sections show Chavinoid 
shell refuse up to the surface. The style of the pottery is 
“late coastal,’ with definite Cuzco influence. 

Though some sherds might be considered as coastal 
Tiahuanacoid, we have not yet been able to notice any 
clear transition between the early and later occupations. 


For a brief account of Peruvian chronology and the terms used 
by archaeologists, readers may refer to ARCHAEOLOGY 7 (1954) 
pages 171-172.—Ed. 
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4. Upper part of a stratigraphic cut show- 
ing the first levels of maize and refuse. The 
wall in front appears to be intrusive. 


¢ U RAYAC U CONTINUED 





A sandy layer which might have indicated a long inter- 
ruption after an extensive Chavin occupation was not 
found above the Chavinoid strata. (The time lapse be- 
tween Chavinoid sherds and late coastal ones is sup- 
posedly 1200 to 2200 years, but this remains to be 
proved.) It is also possible to imagine that Chavinoid | 
traits lasted through all the middle periods and ended 
just before the late coastal reoccupation. And why should 
the Chavin period not have come in much later than we 
expected ? Stratigraphy and radiocarbon tests will help us 
solve the problem. In some places, late coastal sherds and 
Chavinoid sherds are mixed, probably because the in- 
truders sank house foundations, tombs and storage pits 
directly into the Chavinoid dwellings. 

There is little change in the composition of the refuse 
from top to bottom; major changes are in the proportions 
of various organic materials as one goes down: fewer 
plants and more seafood. Chavinoid refuse is formed 
mainly of decayed organic matter: ashes, bones, stones, 
shells, seafood, maize and various other plant remains. 
The inhabitants thus lived in a neolithic, semi-agricul- 
tural, semi-marine state from beginning to end. Will we 





find remains of a pre-ceramic occupation below? Deep 
trenches will be necessary before we can give an answer. 


5. Lower section of the same cut, twenty meters below the tr is also 100 early to draw'a plan of the dwellings A 


top of Curayacu hill. The curved wall at the upper left ; 
(also shown in Figure 4) is part of a Chavinoid dwelling. few walls made of stones cemented with clay are now be- 
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6. A trench containing Cha- 
vinoid houses and walls. 


7. Implements found at Curayacu in the Chavinoid level: A. Part of a fish net. B. Stone dagger or awl, 
pressure-flaked. C. Stone knife, pressure-flaked. D. Bone implement, awl or netting needle. E. 
Stone netweight. F. Bone hook, probably part of a spear-thrower. G. Bone awl with engraved de- 


sign (more clearly shown in Figure 9, J). H, I. Bone implements. J, K. Implements of whalebone. 


8. Chavinoid objects: small black bowl, 
the interior polished with graphite; fig- 
urine of buff clay. 











9. Figurines and other objects from the Chavinoid level at Curayacu: 


A. Head of a man, black clay, incisions filled with red and white paint. B. Head of a woman, red clay. C. Bird of 
black clay, incisions filled with white, green and red paint. D. Part of a spindle whorl. E. Fragment of a unique bowl 
of dark brown clay. The polished surface is incised and the incisions are filled with clay. The pattern is Chavinoid: 
the piece was found in the upper Chavinoid level. F. Fragment of male figurine, torso with face sculptured on the 
chest, incisions filled with red paint. G. Wooden bird with eyes of shell, probably part of a spear-thrower. H. Pot- 
tery spindle whorl, incised. I. Feline head, sculptured bone with red paint. J. Bone awl with incised pattern. 
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ing uncovered in various places; they must have be- 
longed to houses, storage pits and hearths (Figures 3-6). 

We can already guess that these fishermen lived in a 
very simple way. Little progress is noticeable between the 
lower and upper layers. The general picture reminds us of 
an Egyptian or Near Eastern early Neolithic period. Life 
was sedentary. The growing of vegetables and maize 
added to the seafood diet. We have not yet found a single 
piece of metal, and only one fragment of polished stone 
(a steatite bowl in the Chavin de Huantar style). Stone 
implements are extremely scarce. After sifting hundreds 


11. Chavinoid pottery: 


A. Large bowl, black, semi-polished and_ in- 
cised. B. Jar, dark brown, with incised designs 
(feline and condor). C. Semi-polished bowl, 
black, with sculptured designs. D. Plate, choco- 
late-brown, incised and painted with deep red. 
E. Black polished bowl, rocker-stamped. 


10. Chavinoid burial with two bodies. 


CURAYACU conrnuen 


of cubic meters of refuse we found only two stone tools: 
one dagger-like implement of pale buff stone (Figure 
7, B) and one microlithic obsidian scraper. 

Fishing was done with fine shell hooks. But, having 
found an abundance of seal bones and skin in the refuse, 
we must admit that these fishermen had some implement 
for killing large animals. (Of course, seals could be 
clubbed to death on the beach.) The object shown in 
Figure 7, F might be part of the hook of a spear-thrower. 

Bone implements are numerous and show a great va- 
riety of shapes (Figure 7) ; some are engraved in Chavi- 














CURAYACU conrinver 


12. Drawings of Chavinoid potsherds showing various types 
of decoration including painting, stamping and _ incision. 

















noid style (Figure 9, J). Textiles were made only in 
small, loosely woven rectangles; we have not yet found 
decorative patterns on any of them. Spindle whorls are 
of stone or more often of pottery, and are sometimes 
decorated with paint (Figure 9, D and H). 

The amenities of everyday life must have been very 
simple; the walls of the houses were cemented with clay 
and guano, and the refuse accumulated in the dwellings. 
We have thus far uncovered so few houses that we might 
imagine that most of the inhabitants lived in holes dug 
in the refuse or in the sand, probably with poles and 
branches for shelter. No furniture has been found, al- 
though the use of wood is clearly indicated. Some en- 
graved wooden sticks may have formed part of a game. 
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Basketry is more abundant than textiles and is used to 
cover the dead, which lie on one side, flexed in a fetal po- 
sition. Multiple burial was also practised. We have not 
yet found any elaborate graves; bones usually lie on the 
sand or refuse, covered with matting (Figure 10). Ear 
plugs, lapis lazuli and shell necklaces and beads, jet mir- 
rors, slate palettes with green and ocher paint form the 
major elements of personal adornment. 

The ceramic assemblage is extremely interesting (Fig- 
ures 8, 11, 12). We have found fine pots and dishes, in- 
cised in typical Chavinoid fashion and polished, some of 
them in graves. Sherds are extremely abundant and have 
given us some surprises. They are not all of the incised 
punctate, or classical Chavinoid technique. Some have 








red stripes or checks on buff or red ware. The refuse also 
contains numerous fragments of quite small anthropo- 
morphic figurines, five to ten centimeters high. One of 
them is a woman's head; another is an excellent portrait 
of a man with a grave, serene face (Figure 9, A and B). 

We have also found at various Chavinoid levels of 
our stratigraphic cut fragments of larger ceramic figures 
representing men and women. These figures, which must 
be between forty and fifty centimeters high, are of 
smoothly polished black or red ware. The red is the same 
as that used for the big plate with an incised figure of 
a bird (Figure 11, D) which we found in the deepest 
level of our cut, 6.50 m. below present ground level and 
14 m. below the top of the piled up refuse. 

But the most striking find was the rosy-brown, choco- 
late colored terra-cotta statuette, forty-seven centimeters 
high, which appears on the cover of this magazine. This 
statuette (Figure 13) was lying in three parts in the 
refuse which we were clearing to make terraces and ways 
of access to the Curayacu hill. It was easily mended and 
only the left foot was missing. 

One figurine found at Ancén, now in the Magdalena 
Museum at Lima, resembles this ‘chocolate baby,’’ but it 
is quite small- and we have no knowledge of anything 
like the Curayacu doll in size or artistic achievement. 

The body itself is rather clumsy, the chest being in a 
typical archaic style, but the head and face are quite an 
astounding accomplishment, showing an excellent tech- 
nique of portraiture. 

The open mouth, pupils, ears and nostrils give the doll 
a sort of frozen appearance, but the general impression is 
still one of great charm. We suppose the statue was 
modeled by hand, but the presence in the refuse of 
molded fragments of similar objects suggests that this 
figure might have been molded and retouched before 
firing. On the back of the figure long straight hair is indi- 
cated by incised lines painted black and ending hori- 
zontally ; the hair is divided into two parts below the ears, 
a section hanging over each shoulder. Black firing marks 
appear on the back and on the chest. Except for the hair, 
the short legs and the feet (which are poorly repre- 
sented), the entire figure is smooth and highly polished. 

Should we call the ‘chocolate baby’’ a child’s toy or a 
ritual object for funeral, magic or religious purposes ? No 
building which could be called a ceremonial center has 
yet been uncovered in Curayacu; but the tense face of the 
doll reminds us of a person “looking elsewhere,” as if 
praying. It has not in the least the smiling or comic ap- 
pearance of children’s toys which have been found in 
later tombs. 

The large collection of some 50,000 sherds that we 
have found at Curayacu should permit a better classifica- 


tion of the Ancdn and Supe finds. The chronological 
place of Curayacu’s geometric red-on-buff ware still re- 
mains a problem. Why not admit that we are facing the 
same problem for the entire Chavinoid style? Some sim- 
ilarities with Nazca and Paracas cannot be overlooked. 
Stratigraphy will tell us if they existed early or late, or in 
all periods represented in our trenches. 

We shall need many more months to clear more of the 
site and to get a better picture of it. With this work we 
hope to contribute to a better knowledge of Chavinoid 
styles and their true position in Peru’s archaeological se- 
quence. And we must admit that we are under the charm 
of the soft-faced “chocolate baby,” so different from what 
we usually find in the refuse heaps of the early, simple 
and poor fishermen of the Peruvian Central Coast. 





13. Two views of the terracotta statu- 
ette, the most striking find at Curayacu. 
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By Philip A. Rahtz 


Chew Park, air photograph 
of the excavation area, show- 
ing the island formed at one 
time by heavy rains. 


N THE CHEW VALLEY, fifteen miles south of Bristol, 

England, the Bristol Waterworks Company have 
constructed a new reservoir which was opened in 
April by Queen Elizabeth II. Before the twelve hun- 
dred acres, forming a natural basin, were flooded, 
archaeologists of the Ancient Monuments Division of 
the Ministry of Works excavated many sites dating 
from the Neolithic period to mediaeval times, which 
are now lost forever beneath the waters of the lake. 
Every year the Ministry of Works excavates many sites 
which are threatened with destruction by the building 
of houses, factories, roads and airfields, and even by 
the sea. 

The reservoir, to hold 4,500,000 gallons, was made 
by damming the River Chew, and since June 1953 the 
water has been rising steadily, so that it has been a 
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race against time. Normal excavation would have been 
too slow, and it has been supplemented by mechanical 


help—scrapers pulled by bulldozers. A two-acre medi- 
aeval moated site was excavated with these machines 
in a few weeks, and though much was destroyed, a 
plan of all the buildings was recovered with enough 
pottery and finds to date them. 

Some of the sites were known before the construc- 
tion of the dam began, such as the Nunnery of St. 
Cross, where there was a group of thirteenth century 
buildings, but most have been found since the work 
was started. At Herriots Bridge, a fifteen-acre Roman 
settlement with huts, ditches and burials of the first to 
third centuries A.D. was discovered in 1953 when the 
contractors began to excavate clay for the dam core. 
The features were located by machine and excavated 
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Air photograph of Chew Park, showing the area excavated. 


@ The author, who was in charge of the salvage excavation he Bell Beaker cremation burial laid in a circular 

} describes here, was assisted in the race against time by his col- grave-pit. Potsherds and flint tools are visible. 
league, Ernest Greenfield. Mr. Rahtz gratefully acknowledges a 
grant of £500 from the Bristol Waterworks Company for the 
excavations. 


Photographs courtesy of the British Ministry of Works 


een by hand. Clay digging was also responsible for the 


ical | discovery of traces of Bronze Age occupation and 
edi- Roman cremation burials and ditched enclosures at 
ines Ben Bridge. 

d, a But the most important site was found by field work. 


ugh In the evenings the archaeologists walked over every 
field in the area to be flooded, and at Chew Park they 





tuc- | found disturbed ground and scraps of pottery thrown 
St. up by moles. Digging by machine and by hand con- 
tury tinued here for over a year; it was found that remains 
ork | of prehistoric and Roman occupation covered twenty 
nan ) acres. The earliest settlement belonged to the Western 
t to Neolithic Windmill Hill culture; to this settlement, 
the which may be dated early in the second millennium B.c., 
ore. belong an oval timber house, drainage ditches and rub- 


bish pits yielding characteristic pottery and flint im- 


Chew Park, foundations of the Roman 
villa. The post-holes belong to a build- 
ing of the Iron Age. 


Chew Valley continued 


Chew Park, base of the well, show- 
ing where the masonry ends. 


Chew Park well as first discovered, 
showing the packing in place around 
the shaft. 

















Chew Park, the well shaft seen from 
below with the excavators above. 


Part of a wooden writing tablet with an inscription in ink. Length 7 inches. Found in the well at Chew Park. 

















plements. Perhaps slightly -later was an unusual crema- 
tion grave belonging to the Bell Beaker culture, whose 
distribution covers most of Western and Central 
Europe. In a small pit was a cremated skeleton of a 
middle-aged male, with sherds representing nine 
vessels, many flint tools and a quern-rubber. The site 
then remained unoccupied until shortly before the 
Roman conquest of Britain, when two Iron Age settle- 
ments appear successively. The first, of the La Tene 
Glastonbury culture, was succeeded in the middle of 
the first century a.D. by a settlement of Belgic farmers 
who covered many acres with land-drainage ditches. 

The settlement was fully Romanized by about a.D. 
80 and now centered around a timber farmhouse in the 
form of a basilica; again ditches drained all the sur- 
rounding fields, an area of about twenty acres. It is 


thought that grain produced in some quantity at Chew 
Park and Herriots Bridge was used to feed the Roman 
lead-mining settlement at Charterhouse on the nearby 
Mendip Hills, which was producing pigs of lead 
(ingots inscribed with the name of the ruling emperor 
and weighing up to 120 pounds) as early as A.D. 49, 
only six years after the conquest of Britain by Claudius. 
A minor Roman road connected the valley with 
Charterhouse. 

There was an industrial establishment at Chew Park 
in the third century: iron-smelting furnaces, huts and 
a large lime-kiln eighteen feet square were excavated. 
At the end of the century a stone farmhouse (or villa) 
was built. This was a simple corridor building of seven 
rooms, without the mosaics or heating system found 
in so many Roman villas, but it was solidly built, with 
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Jet pendant in the form of a lioness or 
a mastiff. Length 114 inches. Early 
fourth century A.D. Found at Chew Park. 


foundations six feet deep in places. Many coins, 
brooches and other finds were recovered from its 
ruins. 

The most exciting part of the digging at Chew Park 
was the excavation of the thirty-foot-deep villa well. 
This had been completely filled in with rubbish and 
rubble in Roman times and yielded a large number of 
finds. Digging in the thirty-three-inch shaft was done 
by means of a tripod and pulley with a rope which 
hauled the buckets of mud and stones to the surface, 
where they were sorted. Water was soon reached, and 
before each day’s digging an hour had to be spent in 
bailing with a ten-gallon drum. 

Halfway down the well, it was surprising to see, in 
addition to the usual domestic debris of pottery and 
animal bones, such things as wood, leaves, seeds, 
leather and even fruit, which do not usually survive in 


Biconical pewter jug and copper kettle 
with an iron handle. Found in the well 
at Chew Park. 
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the damp soils of Britain. Metal objects were unusually 
well preserved: fragments of iron were only covered 
with a thin blackish film, while bronze and copper 
appeared bright instead of having a green patina, 
Research by Mr. Leo Biek has suggested that tannin 
(probably derived from the wood in the well) is re- 
sponsible for the degree of preservation. Tests are now 
in progress to see whether this discovery can be applied 
to the prevention of corrosion in underground pipes. 

It was also due to these exceptional conditions of 
preservation that the most interesting find survived 
the passage of sixteen hundred years: several frag- 
ments of thin wood were found in the well at a depth 
of twenty-five feet. When these were brought up they 
were seen to retain traces of writing in ink. They were 
hastily put back in mud, and sent to Mr. Biek at the 
Ancient Monuments Laboratory in London. They 
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Chew Valley continued 


proved to be parts of four writing tablets of larch and 
fir wood, which bore a long inscription in carbon ink. 
Professor Eric G. Turner, of the University of London, 
has begun the difficult task of deciphering the inscrip- 
tion, which is very faint and in parts illegible, though 
Mr. Biek hopes to make it clearer by chemical means. 
Professor Turner reports that it is in Latin, and the 
earliest example of an ink inscription on wood found 
in Britain. From the words so far deciphered he has 
shown that it is a legal document concerned with the 
transfer of property by mancipatio and may have te- 
ferred to the villa or its farmland. These tablets date 
from the later third century A.D. though the style of 
the writing is slightly earlier. 

The well yielded many other fine objects: pottery 
fragments representing 134 vessels, of which nearly 
seventy can be restored, a perfect biconical pewter jug, 
coins, brooches and pins, and an unusual copper jug 
with an iron handle. This had been used for boiling 
water, as was shown by the deposit of kettle ‘fur’ on 
its inner surface; it had come apart at the seams and 
had been clumsily resoldered with tin in Roman times. 

Occupation of the villa ceased in the middle of the 
fourth century, and in the twelfth century its stones 
were burnt in nearby lime-kilns. 

The twenty acres comprising the site of Chew Park 
were slightly raised above the marshy valley bottom, 
and this was doubtless one of the reasons why they 
were so intensively occupied in early times. This factor, 
however, made excavation difficult. In the spring of 
1954 heavy rain made the reservoir rise and the site be- 
came an island to which the excavators had to row 
every day for the rest of the digging season. 

The final task was the excavation of the mediaeval 
village of Moreton, deserted in the fourteenth century, 
which is near the top water line of the reservoir. 
Several mediaeval peasant houses have been excavated, 
together with a chapel, mill-house and manor-house. 
The work was completed just in time, before the water 
submerged these sites forever. 





Roman ditch at Herriots Bridge, used as a 
rubbish-tip for third-century pottery. 
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1. Sketch map of Cyprus showing the \ 
position of Epuskopi village, ancient 


Kourion, which lies to the west of 
Limassol on the south coast. 
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EXPLORING THE EARLY BRONZE AGE IN CYPRUS 


HE ISLAND OF CyPRUS, sitting astride the main | the | 
,% trade routes of the east Mediterranean, inevitably | trans 
became an area of contact and fusion of Near Eastern grow 
and Aegean cultures. Relatively narrow straits separate { set © 
it from Turkey, Syria and Palestine, and from these } ushe: 
regions it repeatedly received new elements of civiliza- W 
tion, through actual migration or extensive trade Cypr 
Egyptian influence, both direct and through Palestine (240 
and Syria, was equally important. The presence of a | lishe 
Neolithic culture on Cyprus and other islands such as f{ (tents 
Crete shows that the sea was a main highway of migra- } strat 


tion and trade even before the middle of the fourth | are k 
millennium B.c. Whence came the first inhabitants of yet | 
the island is not yet established, but their settlements } the 
developed slowly and peaceably for centuries. The dis- larg 
covery of copper about 2700 B.c. very likely quickened forti 
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the pace of trade and migration and marked the 
transition from the Stone to the Copper Age. The 
growing reputation of the copper resources of Cyprus 
set off large-scale penetration by foreign elements, 
ushering in the Early Bronze Age around 2400 B.c. 
While the broad outlines of the development of the 
Cypriot Bronze Age in the Early and Middle phases 
(2400-2100 and 2100-1600 B.c. respectively) are estab- 
lished, these periods are known largely from the con- 
tents of hundreds of tombs, whereas evidence from 
stratified settlements is still scant. Many settlements 
are known and several have been tested, but none has 
yet been dug on a sufficiently large scale to establish 


the sequence of material cultures. Only by opening 
large areas can we learn about town or village plans, 
fortifications, house types, religious structures, the re- 





2. Sketch plan of the Phaneromeni 
section at Episkopi, the location of 
the Early Bronze Age settlement. 


© The newly formed Missouri-Cyprus Expedition, directed by 
the author, took to the field in March 1955 under most auspi- 
cious circumstances. The University of Pennsylvania, which con- 
ducted excavations at ancient Curium over a period of more than 
twenty years, left to its heir a fully organized Cypriot staff, 
while the Department of Antiquities put at its disposal the 
fully equipped and very comfortable excavation house willed to 
it by the late George H. McFadden. Mr. J. S. Last, a resident of 
Episkopi and the Honorary Curator of Curium, served the ex- 
pedition as surveyor and architect; two Guardians of Antiqui- 
ties, having been put at the disposal of the expedition by the 
Department, served as foreman and assistant to the architect. For 
these and many other kindnesses the expedition is greatly in- 
debted to the Director of Antiquities, Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, and 
to the Curator of the Cyprus Museum, Dr. Porphyrios Dikaios. 
Many of the tasks of excavation were assumed by Miss Elizabeth 
Courtney, formerly an instructor at the University of Missouri 
and presently Fulbright Scholar in Athens. The excavation was 
sponsored by the University of Missouri, whose Research Coun- 
cil provided funds for this preliminary seven-week campaign. 
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3. View of Trench 5 from the east. At the far end a 
wide stone house foundation runs diagonally across the 
trench. Three successive floors of beaten earth, the 
lowest close to the rock, can be seen. They indicate 
that the house was in use for about a century, prob- 
ably from 2300 to 2200 B.c. 





4. Debris from a burnt dwelling revealed at one end of Trench 
6. Remains of a large storage jar are at the left, while toward the 
right can be seen the neck and handle of a large jug which lie 
on a bed of charcoal and burnt brick. 





5. Vestibule of Tomb 3. At the far end a large stone door cov- 
ers the entrance to one of the chambers; at the near left side a 
second chamber appears, but its door slab is missing. 
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EXPLORING THE EARLY BRONZE AGE IN CYPRUS continued 


lation of settlement and cemetery, crafts,°the basic 
economy, the contemporaneity of settlements in 
various parts of the island and the relations among 
their material cultures. The archaeologist working in 
Cyprus has a distinct advantage over his colleagues, 
an advantage arising from the Cypriots’ custom, in 
almost all periods, of changing their areas of occupa- 
tion every few centuries. Thus, instead of accumulat- 
ing in ever higher and higher mounds, as in most of 
the Near East and to some extent in the Aegean, the 
remains of each separate period are isolated and can 
be excavated without removing a great depth of over- 
lying debris and so destroying one level to reach an- 
other beneath. It is possible, therefore, to excavate 
large areas of earlier periods. For this reason, at the 
Cypriot sites of Khirokitia and Sotira one gets a 
better picture of a Neolithic settlement than anywhere 
else in the Near East. The disadvantage lies in the lack 


T (2 LOWER T. 12 UPPER 


TOMBS 10,11, 12 


of long sequences extending through several periods, 
which help to establish the interrelations of the periods. 
Within any one period, however, the settlements were 
usually occupied long enough to allow for rebuilding 
of individual structures as well as for the superposition 
of several architectural phases. Through a careful 
study of these the cultural sequence for the period is 
learned. 

Typical of such a sequence is that at Kourion, or 
Curium, in the region of modern Episkopi, a village on 
the south coast of Cyprus (Figure 1) some nine miles 
west of the harbor town of Limassol. Excavations here 
in the past quarter-century, by a University of Penn- 
sylvania expedition, revealed an extensive settlement 
and cemetery of the Late Cypriot, or Late Bronze Age 
(1660-1050 B.c.), east of Episkopi village on a hill now 
called the Bamboula. Tombs dating from the first 


millennium B.c. occur in groups to the south and 





6. Plan of the complex of Tombs 10, 11 and 12, with the objects drawn in place. The 
child’s grave is 10W. The two drawings of the very large chamber of Tomb 12 show 
the two main levels at which objects were found. The intruders’ shaft and the true 
dromos of Tomb 10, between chambers 10E and 10W, are indicated by dotted lines. 








EXPLORING THE EARLY BRONZE AGE IN CYPRUS continues 


southwest of Episkopi, and Classical Kourion lies even 
farther west. Thus some two thousand years of occupa- 
tion have been established. Now the period of known 
habitation has been lengthened by almost another 
thousand years with the discovery of an extensive Early 
Bronze Age settlement and cemetery in the Phanero- 
meni section, west of the Kouris River, just south of 
the Late Bronze settlement. 


WHILE WORKING at the Late Bronze Age site in the 
summer of 1951 my attention was attracted to the 
triangular Phaneromeni section (Figure 2). Fields on 
the low north-south ridge that intersects this area had 
just been ploughed for the first time by a tractor-drawn 
plough. Its deep bite had brought to the surface large 
quantities of broken pottery, numerous millstones, 
several door-pivot stones and a great many field stones 
such as are common in the foundations of prehistoric 
buildings. A walk through the fields made it clear that 


9. A group of vases from Tomb 12, illustrating the 
variety of shapes present in the tombs as well as 
the vari-colored effects obtained in firing the pot- 
tery and the use of incision for decoration. 
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a prehistoric settlement lay beneath and that it had 
already been considerably damaged by the deep 
ploughing. As the foreman of the excavations and | 
proceeded together and examined samples of sherds, 
we were interested to find that every piece was of the 
Early Bronze Age. In the whole Phaneromeni district 
clear traces of settlement 
and every indication of date pointing to the Early 
Cypriot period. In view of the lack of information 
from stratified settlements of this period, the discovery 


the picture was the same 





was most exciting and promising. It was not until the 
spring of 1955, however, that it was possible to begin 
testing this site, under the aegis of the University of 
Missouti. 

The Department of Antiquities allocated to us for 
excavation the large Phaneromeni area, about seventy 
acres, delimited by the Kouris River on the east, the 
Limassol-Paphos highway on the long northwest side, 
and a cart road running from the highway to the river 




















7. Interior of Tomb 11, showing the 
well preserved skeleton and some of 
the offerings grouped about the skull. 


8. Several of the vases found just 
inside the entrance of Tomb 12 and 
in the upper level; they had been 
piled against the chamber wall, prob- 
ably to make room for subsequent 
burials. The bowl with long spout 
and the upper of the two bowls at the 
extreme left are shown in Figure 9 
after removal and cleaning. 
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EXPLORING THE EARLY BRONZE AGE IN CYPRUS continuen 


on the southwest side. To determine which fields were 
most desirable for test pits and trenches, the first week 
was spent in walking about the area to observe surface 
indications. The ridge on top of which debris had been 
noted in 1951 still yielded abundant potsherds, but our 
first two trenches, on its east slope and top, showed 
clearly that erosion and the plough had robbed us of 
our prize in this section. Meanwhile, careful observa- 
tion in cuttings for an irrigation channel along the 
west slope of the ridge and near the wagon road at the 
south end of the area showed heavy foundations of 
field stones associated with Early Cypriot pottery. It 
seemed clear that the area sloping gently southwest 
from the ridge had favored the preservation of the re- 
mains, and as soon as permission was obtained from 
the owners of the fields we dug a third trench about 
halfway down toward the wagon road, but here again 
the plough had destroyed much. Farther north, and 
close to the scarp on the west side of the ridge, Trench 
i was dug in what proved to be part of the cemetery, 
but more of that later. A little north of this spot the 
ground level rises a few feet and another irrigation 
channel runs along this scarp, branching off from the 
channel along the ridge. At their junction we had 
noted remains of a heavy wall, and as soon as the 
irrigation period was finished we dug here (Trench 5) 
and found the first substantial walls. Digging along 
the channels, as well as in Trench 5, we disclosed 
foundations about two feet thick on which mud-brick 
walls had stood. The buildings had three successive 
beaten earth floors (Figure 3), indicating that it had 
been used about a century; the period was Early 
Cypriot II, 2300-2200 B.c., to judge from the abundant 
but fragmentary pottery found in the various levels. 
These remains were four to five feet below the surface; 
the lowest level was on bedrock. Here, then, was the 
first promising area, one in which we might hope to 
uncover part of the settlement, very likely unencum- 
bered by later remains. 

At the south end of the area Trench 6 was dug just 
above the wagon road. Here the road level was about 
five feet below the field and the cutting for it had 
exposed foundations, while carts rumbled over other 
foundations that crossed the road. We removed three 
or four feet of soft top fill, much of it washed down 


from higher ground, before we reached the first an- 
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cient remains. But soon a definite habitation level was 
reached. A large pithos, or storage jar, was found 
(Figure 4); charred wood, burnt brick, fragments of 
burnt and broken pottery, stones of all sizes lay scat- 
tered about. A bit of brick wall with plastered face ap- 
peared. More digging and careful cleaning revealed 
the white plaster floor of the building. Everywhere 
were unmistakable signs of a violent conflagration. 
When the fragmentary pottery was mended there 
emerged shapes and decoration belonging to the very 
end of the Early Bronze Age, about 2000 B.c. This was 
the latest material found in the area, and in this com- 
paratively small section, only about 170 square feet, 
we had eloquent evidence of the fate of one part of 
our settlement. We had found the interior of a house 
and had reached only the uppermost floor; the founda- 
tions in the road lay two feet or more below. Time 
prevented us from exploring deeper, but here, even 
more than in Trench 5, we had found what we were 
seeking, for in a settlement destroyed by fire, from 
which the inhabitants fled leaving all behind, the 
archaeologist can expect to find the most complete 
remains and can reconstruct the best picture of a pre- 
historic economy. Such prospects are at hand, but ex- 
cavation must wait until a sufficiently large area can 
be dug with such care as will get the most out of every 
inch. 

While our settlement had been elusive at first, the 
cemetery connected with it was quickly located, and we 
excavated a dozen tombs as well as the complex found 
in Trench 4. The rocky outcrop showed signs of cut- 
ting for tombs all along the western edge of the ridge. 
The earth was nowhere more than plough depth (four 
to six inches) and was composed of disintegrated soft 
rock. As soon as the first tomb was located, we worked 
northward along the scarp, finding traces of many 
more. We could soon recognize and characterize the 
typical burial. As in Early Cypriot cemeteries else- 
where, these were chamber tombs, begun by digging 
a pit of irregular form into the soft rock for a depth 
varying from little more than a foot to over five feet. 
This was the vestibule or dromos which gave entrance 
to the burial chambers (Figure 5). Most of the Phane- 
romeni than one chamber, as 
many as four being not uncommon. A roughly circular 
doorway, usually not much more than two feet in 


tombs have more 
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10. The six miniature vases found in the west chamber of Tomb 10, a child’s grave. 


11. A large and handsomely decorated conical 
vase, almost fifteen inches high, found in the 
east chamber of Tomb 5. The surface color 
varies from reddish-brown to dark brown and 
almost black in places, while the incisions are 
filled with white to make them stand out. 
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12. The bronze spearhead or dagger 
found in the east chamber of Tomb 10, 
twelve inches long from the tip to the 
end of the bent tang. 


13. View of Trench 4 from the north, showing the col- 
lapsed chamber at the near end, the long narrow vestibule 
and the four openings into chambers on either side. Several 
of the door slabs are still in place. The vestibule continues 
beyond the far end of the trench and one or more chambers 
still remain to be disclosed. 


diameter and flattened at the bottom, was cut in a side 
wall of the dromos, often leaving only a few inches of 
rock above; the cutting soon widened out and sank 
deeper into the rock to form a chamber adequate to 
receive one or more burials and the accompanying 
offerings. The chambers are irregular in shape, but 
tend toward round or oval forms with a domical roof. 
They vary greatly in size, from less than three feet to 
as much as nine feet in their greatest dimension 
(Figure 6). Although there is often less than a foot of 
rock above a chamber, only two of thirty-four cham- 
bers observed had collapsed. In other contemporary 
cemeteries the proportion is usually the opposite. 
While this phenomenon made excavation much more 
difficult, owing to the small size of many chambers and 
especially of the doorways, it also was responsible for 
keeping a large part of the pottery intact, so that the 
inconvenience in digging was not without its reward 
Each chamber was closed with a roughly circular 
slab of stone standing upright outside the entrance 
(Figure 5); many such slabs were found in place, some 
chinked with small stones to make a tighter seal. Since 
the chambers were used for more than one interment, 
each time a new burial was made the vestibule had to 
be dug out, the door removed and the skeleton and 
offerings from earlier burials pushed to one side. The 
piling up of vases along the sides of the chambers 
(Figure 8) is clear evidence of this practice, as are the 
disconnected bones mixed with the pots; complete 
skeletons were found stretched out in the middle of 
the chamber. Between burials there was also disturb- 
ance of the tomb contents and some rise in the floor 
level when the chambers were flooded during rainy 
seasons. Pots sometimes bobbed about, and when the 
water rose high enough some were broken against the 
top of the chamber; after the water receded they 
settled down once more. Silt was carried in, covering 
the bones and some of the objects. In time most of the 
chambers were thus entirely filled with earth, but 
where the doors were sufficiently tight the chamber 
would fill up more slowly and we found several filled 
only half or less. In chambers used over a long period 
distinct levels of burial can be observed (Figure 6). 
Still other disturbances arose from the concentrated 
nature of the cemetery. Not infrequently those digging 
new tombs found themselves cutting into older ones 
Tomb robbers of modern times, probably fifty to 
seventy-five years ago, made good use of this proximity 


of tombs and after making an entrance into one 
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EXPLORING THE EARLY BRONZE AGE IN CYPRUS continueo 


tunneled to several others. When they needed light 
and air they dug another shaft at a location plotted 
from below. We soon came to recognize these in- 
truders’ shafts, though the first one we uncovered, 
while cleaning Tomb 2, was not immediately under- 
stood by us. It eventually led us to the most compli- 
cated maze found thus far in the cemetery (Figure 6). 
First appeared the large east chamber of Tomb 10, on 
the west side of the shaft; a bit lower down came the 
opening on the north into Tomb 11 and that on the 
east into Tomb 12. All the chambers were full of 
objects; Tomb 12 with its twenty-five vases was by far 
the richest despite the fact that robbers had entered, 
tossed about and broken some of the pots in the upper 
levels and scattered the fragments among the cham- 
bers. There is little evidence that the robbers took 
much, if anything, since the precious objects for which 
they must have been looking were not in existence 
when these burials were made. At that time bronze was 
a precious metal, used sparingly for pins and orna- 
ments as well as small tools and weapons; there was 
no gold. On the whole the richness of the cemetery 
has not been greatly lessened by the disturbances of 
various ages. 

In contrast with the large chambers of Tomb 12 is 
the small child’s grave in the west chamber of Tomb 
10 (Figure 6). After we had entered this tomb through 
the intruders’ shaft, we discovered the proper entrance 
and found the stone door slab still in place. The cham- 
ber was found to be less than half filled with silt, on 
top of which lay a large jug. The extremely small door 
made access difficult and the quarters of the chamber 
were very cramped, but in this small space was a group 
of six small vases, miniature representatives of the 
pottery of the period (Figure 10). 

Pottery formed the largest part of the offerings in 
the tombs (Figures 7-11). More than eighty pieces 
came from the excavated chambers, most of them com- 
plete and many intact. The vases show that the ceme- 
tery was used in the Early Cypriot II period, 2300-2200 
B.c., and that some of the chambers probably con- 
tinued in use later than that. Not enough pottery has 
yet come from the-settlement to allow valid compari- 
sons, but the sherd material indicates differences in 
pottery types between settlement and cemetery. Many 
of the vases in the tombs are so large and so heavy 
that when filled they would be impractical for house- 
hold use; it seems likely that they were made especially 
for the graves. Yet the variation in size is great, rang- 


ing from bottles and bowls only a few inches in 
diameter to great basins twenty-one inches across and 
jars somewhat more than that in height. While the 
shapes are fairly simple, globular and gourd-like, the 
high necks of some vases, either tubular or beak- 
spouted, the variety of side spouts on both jars and 
bowls, the types of handles and string holes, the ledges 
and plastic bands and dots, the incised ornament em- 
phasized with a chalky white substance (Figure 11), 
and the wonderfully mottled firing of the surfaces, 
varying through many shades of orange, red, brown 
and gray to black, give an impression of great skill 
and competence in pottery making. It is hard to be- 
lieve that all the vases were handmade, without the 
use of a wheel, and fired in very primitive kilns. De- 
spite this rich ceramic equipment little else was found 
in the tombs. The few spindle whorls are like others 
found in the settlement. Three bronze pins and two 
bronze daggers (or spearheads), one beautifully pre- 
served (Figure 12), are the only metal objects found. 

Clearly the Phaneromeni cemetery holds great 
promise for future investigation. As the first Early 
Cypriot cemetery on the south coast of Cyprus to be 
systematically dug, it already reveals differences in 
tomb types from those known elsewhere, especially in 
the greater number of chambers. But nothing in the 
dozen tombs we found prepared us for the discovery 
in Trench 4 (Figure 13). Completely by chance our 
trench lay over a long irregular cutting in rock, 242-4 
feet in width and about 4-6 feet deep. At the north 
end was a collapsed tomb chamber. As we followed the 
cutting it became evident that it was a very long 
dromos, and on either side appeared doors to four 
chambers arranged in pairs almost opposite one an- 
other. Although we cleared the cutting for twenty-four 
feet, we did not reach the south end. With the end 
chamber there were nine in all; certainly there must be 
a tenth, but perhaps still another pair or even more. 
Our time had run out; we could not go on and it was 
decided to fill the trench again. Four of the stone doors 
are still in place; we have not moved them. To dig 
this largest tomb of the Early Bronze Age of Cyprus 
will require weeks of work. The find is too important 
for hurried work, so we have left it for a future cam- 
paign. What lies behind those stone doors is a secret 
which must await our return; we hope that in a year 
or two this great tomb will give up its contents to 
enlarge our knowledge of a civilization that flourished 
more than four thousand years ago. 
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® One of the least known parts of the world, archaeologically 
speaking, is the island discussed here. Interest in its ancient C 
remains has been fostered by the recent formation of an Ar- 
chaeological and Historical Society. The authors of this ar- / lean 
ticle, as well as the other members of the Society, would 
heartily welcome visitors interested in exploring the island 
for evidence of past cultures. 
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ONSIDERABLE INTEREST has been shown of late in 
‘| the archaeological possibilities of the little Antil- 
lean island of St. Lucia, once a spot of strategic impor- 
tance which has been seven times English and seven 
times French, a mass of rugged mountains and luxuriant 
valleys that lies in the West Indies between Martinique 
and St. Vincent. Without doubt, St. Lucia has an interest- 
ing prehistory, and efforts are being made at present to 
give it serious study. The writers would like to outline 
the few contacts with the Indian natives encountered in 
St. Lucia by Europeans in the seventeenth century, and 
to give an idea of the traces—stone, shell, pottery and 
other remains—left on the island by these same natives or 
by their immediate or remote predecessors. To experts 
must be left the task of determining exactly who the 
early inhabitants of the island were, and the date or 
dates when they arrived here. 

Apparently the first English historical reference to the 
natives of St. Lucia is found in the log of a certain 
Captain Bartholomew Gilbert, who missed his way on a 
voyage to Virginia in 1603, and arrived at St. Lucia on 
June 15th of that year. According to Captain T. Southey, 
whose history of the West Indies was published in 1827, 
Gilbert and his crew ‘‘were received with kindness by 
the natives, and got tobacco and fruits in exchange for 
toys.” The natives in question were of course the Amer- 
indians who eventually came to be known as Caribs. 

Two years later other Englishmen reached St. Lucia 
and made contact with the natives, but with less happy 
results. Their story is found in a curious book published 
in 1625 under the title Parchas his Pilgrimes. It tells 
how the group set out from England on April 14, 1605, 
in the ““Oliph Blossome,” bound for what is‘now British 
Guiana. Having got badly off their course, they eventu- 
ally touched “‘at Santa Lucia in the West Indies.’’ There 
sixty-seven of those on board, presumably doubtful of 
ever arriving at British Guiana, resolved to stay and try 
their fortune. Bitterly did they regret their decision! For 
a time they traded daily with the natives for victuals: 
“Cassair, Potatos, Plantains, Pines, Popayes, Pompions, 
Calabass, Tobacco, Pappies, Mammeyes, all very pleasant 
to eate.” Soon, however, they found that the natives 
were quite unreliable. One after the other the colonists 
fell victim to treachery and ambush. Within six weeks or 
so, only nineteen remained of the original sixty-seven. 
The remnant of the little colony hurriedly left the island 
and set out in an open boat for the mainland of South 
America. Another attempt at trade or settlement was 
made in October 1606, when the good ship “Richard” of 


Plymouth arrived at St. Lucia. The Indians, says Southey, 
came out to trade with them. 

In 1638-1639 St. Lucia was the scene of a really serious 
attempt at colonization by the English. Three or four 
hundred settlers arrived and for eighteen months or so 
managed to live peaceably with the natives. But in 1640 
the little colony paid for the crime of an English captain 
who had kidnapped some Caribs off Dominica. The na- 
tives of Dominica, Martinique and St. Vincent raided 
the English in St. Lucia in August of that year. A fright- 
ful massacre was the result and after several months of 
struggle those who remained alive were obliged to leave 
the island. One of the Caribs’ “ruses de guerre” on that 
Occasion was to smoke out their enemies by burning 
dried red pepper around them. 

In his dictionary of the Arawak-Carib language, writ- 
ten about 1650, the Dominican father, Raimond Breton, 
mentioned the name in use among the Caribs of the An- 
tilles for St. Lucia. It was “Ioiianalao,” which may come 
from the native word for iguana. In course of time the 
name seems to have been corrupted into “Hiwanarau,” 
which eventually became ‘“Hewanorra,” the name more 
familiar to us now. 

In 1651 the French governor of Martinique decided 
to take possession of St. Lucia, lately abandoned by the 
English. His lieutenant, de Rousselan, a capable man, 
won the esteem and affection of the Caribs of the island 
by marrying one of their women. His successors fared 
less well: by the year 1659 three of them had died 
through Carib treachery. 

By the Treaty of St. Christopher's in 1660 the Caribs 
abandoned all claim to the Lesser Antilles ‘‘on condition 
of being left in peaceable possession of St. Vincent and 
Dominica.” But that did not prevent some six hundred 
Caribs from attacking the French in St. Lucia in 1664. 
However, it would seem that the natives really withdrew 
from the island at the end of the seventeenth century. 
When Father Labat, apostolic missionary in the French 
West Indies, passed through St. Lucia in the year 1700 
he found no Caribs there; the only inhabitants were a few 
people from Martinique. That does not mean that there 
is no Carib blood left in the island. Descendants of the 
fierce natives, who resisted so stoutly the efforts of Eng- 
land and France to oust them from their home, are still 
to be found in the Choiseul district, precisely around 
“Pointe Caraibe.” 


THE FIRST SETTLERS IN ST. LUCIA appear to have been 


Stone Age people. The term is here used not in the sense 
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Petroglyph at Dauphin, St. Lucia. The engraving has 


been filled in with chalk to make the lines clear. 


that their arrival or stay here coincided chronologically 
with the generally accepted date of the Stone Age in the 
Old World, but in the sense that they used stone tools 
and artifacts, and carved signs, grooves and basins on 
the rocks. 

Chips, flakes and lumps of jasper, quartz and flint 
have been found at several sites here. Celts or axe-heads 
of stone have been unearthed and picked up all over the 
island. During the last few years specimens have been 
obtained on Morne Fortuné, in the heights of Gros Islet, 
at Fond Assor, Louvet, Morne Lézard, Fonds Gens Libres 
and Massacré. Well before that, the late Mr. Tom Fer- 
guson had collected a large number of them from peas- 
ants in various parts of the countryside. Many of these 
axe-heads obviously were shaped so that they could be at- 
tached to a handle by means of vines or thongs. Their 
purpose was not, as some have supposed, for fighting, 
but for cutting trees, hollowing out canoes and other 
domestic uses. Some specimens, however, are so elabo- 
rately worked that they must have served an ornamental 
or ritual purpose rather than a utilitarian one. 

Quite a number of the stone adzes and chisels are 
highly polished. The stone looks like marble and ranges 


Rock-cut basin at Dauphin, St. Lucia. 


in color through several beautiful shades, mostly of 
green. These polished adzes may have been used as orna- 
ments, at least in some cases; it has been supposed that 
they came from outside the island, probably from the 
South American continent. A hard green stone is found, 
however, in the Grenadines and Antigua, so it may not 
be necessary to seek their origin so far afield. 

Among other stone tools identified here are hammer- 
stones, stones for grinding and rubbing, with one sur- 
face worn flat and smooth, rasps, small stones for polish- 
ing, mortars for pounding. Most of these come from 
Point Caille and Point Cannelles. 

Some stone artifacts, however, are not so easily identi- 
fied. They might possibly be classified as knives, fertility 
charms and ceremonial objects. In the latter category 
would perhaps fall two or three carved stone human or 
animal heads. 

Other relics in stone left by early inhabitants comprise 
petroglyphs, rock grooves and rock-cut basins. So far 
only two examples of petroglyphs have been discovered. 
One is at Dauphin Bay, on the northeast coast, the other 
at Choiseul Bay, to leeward. At Dauphin an upright 
block of basalt is engraved with mysterious figures: it 
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gives the impression of having been used for cult pur- 
poses. At Choiseul a boulder by a ravine bears one sim- 
ple figure. In both cases basins have been cut in nearby 
rocks: there may be some connection between the petro- 
glyphs and the basins. . 

Specimens of rock grooves, as distinct from petro- 
glyphs, have been found at Choiseul, Gertrine, Anse 
Ger and Louvet. At Choiseul and Gertrine a serpent 
form occurs; at Anse Ger and Louvet divers mysterious 
cuttings considerably excite modern curiosity. 

Rock-cut basins exist at Dauphin, Anse Capitaine, 
Anse Ger, Gertrine and Choiseul. Each of these sites pre- 
sents different types of depressions. Groups of round and 
oval basins are found at Dauphin. A straight line of 
thirty-five basins extends into the sea at Anse Capitaine. 
Anse Ger presents a series of rectangular groupings with 
some extraordinary details: around a square cistern, for 
example, twenty-nine small basins are found. At Ger- 
trine a large, deep type of basin is found: it corresponds, 
apparently, to the “‘bateita” type in Venezuela. Near the 
petroglyph at Choiseul three small, shallow basins are 
cut in the bed of the ravine. 

Two large middens, or refuse sites, have been located 
on the island,.one at Point Caille, the other at Point 
Cannelles. Both lie between Anse Ger and Vieux Fort. 
At both artifacts of stone, shell and earthenware have 








been found. Gouges, knives, picks, cups and axe-heads 
of shell have been identified. There is an abundance of 
pottery remains: rims, sides, bases, handles, lugs and 
tripod legs. Some of these sherds are coarse in texture, 
others are fine; some are plain while others have patterns 
or traces of paint. Some figurines have also been found, 
representing men, animals and birds. 

Still another midden has been located at Pointe Car- 
aibe—a name which naturally opens the road to much 
speculation. This refuse site is intensively cultivated, and 
it has not yet been possible to examine it carefully. How- 
ever, from sherds picked up among the potato and peanut 
patches, Dr. Irving Rouse conjectured that Pointe Car- 
aibe might prove to be an important site: it seemed to 
indicate two successive occupations, one of which might 
have been quite ancient. 

Morne Lézard, in the Laborie district, should also be 
mentioned as an ancient site. Some interesting stone spec- 
imens were unearthed there recently, and a superficial 
examination of the surface revealed prehistoric sherds. 

Indications of middens at Louvet, Pigeon Island and 
Vieux Bourg, Micoud, definitely call for further research 
at those sites. Louvet would appear to be particularly in- 
teresting, as an eighteenth century map shows “‘Caribs”’ 
indicated there. It is thought that digging there may re- 


veal a Caribbean site at which history touches prehistory. 


Continued 


A cistern surrounded by twenty-nine rock-cut basins, at Anse 
Ger. This appears at the lower left of the figure at left. 


Clay model of the rock-cut basins at Anse Ger, St. Lucia. 
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® Paul MacKendrick was born in Massachusetts and went to 
Harvard (A.B. 1934, A.M. 1937, Ph.D. 1938). From 1934 to 
1936 he studied at Balliol College, Oxford. After four years 
teaching Latin at Andover he served in the Navy, with duty in 
Brazil, the Azores and the Sicilian invasion. Since 1946 he has 
been a member of the Classics Department of the University of 
Wisconsin. In 1950 he assisted in the dig at Cosa conducted by 
the School of Classical studies of the American Academy in 
Rome, to whose former Director, Professor Frank E. Brown, he 
is indebted for the air photographs published here. 


ROMAN TOWN PLANNING By Paat Mackenaric 


HE FAMILIAR GRID PLAN of modern cities like New 
Th en. or Washington or the Back Bay in Boston has 
a long history behind it, and the threads of that history 
lead us back to Rome. The continuity of the story is par- 
ticularly apparent in Italy, where many a city plan fol- 
lows a pattern laid down by Roman surveyors nearly 
twenty-three hundred years ago. Under the grid of streets 
in towns and cities like Anzio, Terracina, Rimini, Pia- 
cenza and many others lies the grid of a Roman colony. 
The footings of the walls are Roman, the upper town 
was once a Roman citadel, the crypts of the churches are 
often the substructures of Roman temples of the Empire, 
beneath the modern cathedral may lie the Roman basilica, 
the farms round about are bounded by lines laid down 
by Roman surveyors. 

The great period of Roman town planning started 
after Rome’s conquest of the Latins in 338 B.c., when 
she began to found colonies up and down the peninsula 
of Italy. In the next 150 years we know of over fifty 
such foundations. The mushrooming of these outposts 
on the marches makes an exciting story: first the posts 
in Latium, their walls rising on the hilltops and the 
headlands; then the pushing on to the gateway to Etruria 
and into the Greek and Oscan south. By the beginning 
of the Second Punic War (218 B.c.), Rome had a foot- 
hold in the Po valley, and by 157 B.c., when the first 
period of colonization ended, these planned communi- 
ties with their beetling walls, their neat criss-cross of 
streets, their fora and basilicas and temples, and their 
pattern of allotments stretching away from the foot of 
the wall into the surrounding country, were to be found 
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from one end of Italy to the other, testifying thus early 
to the might and the majesty of the Roman name. Some 
of the colonies were Roman, where the colonists were 
Roman citizens; some were Latin, where they were not. 
But in physical plan the two types do not seem to have 
differed. As the exploitation of a frontier, the develop- 
ment in some ways resembles the winning of our own 
West. 

The grid pattern in town planning is not a Roman 
invention: here, as in art and in literature, Rome serves 
as the great transmission-belt of other people’s ideas to 
modern times. But who introduced the grid to the west- 
ern world ? Opinion varies among the Greeks, the Italians 
and the Etruscans; perhaps the truth is that the grids of 
Greek cities like the Piraeus, Priene and Olynthus, and 
the grids of Roman colonies like Ariminum and Placen- 
tia, were separate inventions in which both Etruscans and 
Italians played their part. Certainly Roman town plan- 
ning at the height of the Republic (second century B.C.) 
was an Italic amalgam in which Etruscan influences were 
prominent. For Rome had had Etruscan kings, and the 
Etruscans were great city planners. One of their cities, 
probably contemporary with the Etruscan kings of Rome, 
has been excavated near the modern village of Marza- 
botto, in the foothills of the Apennines on the banks of 
the Reno some fifteen miles south of Bologna (Figure 
1). It shows the pattern which became standard in Ro- 
man planned colonies: the lofty citadel and sanctuary 
later called the arx, often with a three-roomed temple 
(the Capitolium), and often cut off from the secular 
part of the city by a separate wall; the rectangular grid 
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1. Marzabotto, an Etruscan grid, probably early fifth century b.c. 
Features creatively imitated by the Romans are the arx or temple 
area (upper right), the rectangular grid and the blocks of flats 
called insulae. From Aldo Ferrabino, Nuova Storia di Roma 
(Rome, 1942), Volume I, page 70. 














2. Map showing the relation of Roman planned 
colonies to main highways. Usually the colony was 
| planted before the military road system was set up. 
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3. A hilltop site (air photo): Norba (modern Norma) 
a Roman walled colony sixteen hundred feet above the 
sea. The arx, with its temples and separate walls, is at 
the right center. There are traces of a rectangular grid 
of streets, but the vertical lines are modern terraces. 








ROMAN TOWN PLANNING. continued | 


4. A maritime site: Antium (mod- 
ern Anzio). The earthwork (left 
center) is Roman, probably of the 
fourth century B.c. The east-west 
main street south of the earth- 
work follows the line of the an- 
cient decumanus. To the south, 
under water, are traces of harbor 
works of Nero's time. 
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specialization of city life: houses for men and gods, meect- ‘iis 

5. A Roman basilica at Ardea, typical feature of planned col- ing places, a system of streets behind the ““pomerial” a. 

onies and the ancestor of the Christian church, with its nave street which ran along just inside the city wall. These Cel 
and two side aisles (plan, lower left) and its clerestory (ele- ‘ . i 

vation, upper right). The reconstruction (upper left) closely components the Romans took over, first for their colonies cou! 

resembles such basilican churches as St. Paul’s Without the and later for their camps. (The historian Polybius says beds 

Walls in Rome. From B. Tilly, Vergzl’s Latium (Oxford, ‘ fas ; iiaa via ; 

1947) page 52 the familiar plan of the Roman camp was “‘like a town’: bol 

. the civilian plan is therefore earlier than the military.) } A 

Here, as in poetry and sculpture, the Romans showed | plat 

themselves creative imitators, borrowing ideas from plat 

others, adapting and enlarging them, and passing them The 

on to us, their beneficiaries. The process of creative bor- to f 

rowing that made Vergil’s Aeneid is very like the process fou. 
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6. A ridge colony (air photo): Tarracina 
(modern Terracina). The original crowded lay- 
out (left center) was expanded under the Em- 
pire to a symmetrical plan oriented to the Via 
Appia (southeast of the ridge). The oval area 
at the bottom, with the half-moon of canal run- 
ning through it, was the ancient harbor. 
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The typical forum layout (center) includes a basilica, 


planted some fifty miles south of Rome on a stupendous 
market and temple. 


y.) | A typical Roman hilltop colony is Norba (Figure 3), enters the wall from the east and emerges to the south. 
plateau reached by a road with horrendous hairpin turns. 


em The walls, of limestone quarried on the spot and built 
Or- to follow the contours, are the work of engineers of the 
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fourth century B.C. They are “polygonal,” built of huge, 
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ROMAN TOWN PLANNING 


irregularly shaped blocks fitted together without mortar. 
Usually there are two faces, the outer finished, the inner 
left rough; the space between is filled with rubble, 
sometimes containing potsherds by which the walls can 
be dated. Norba has two arces. The smaller, to the south- 
cast, is surrounded by its own polygonal wall; it en- 
closed two temples of the old-fashioned “Tuscan”’ type, 
veneered with painted terracotta slabs. The larger arx, 
also crowned with temples, is at the highest point within 
the walls, to the north. The temples here are of Roman 
date and materials: the porous light yellow calcareous 
rock called travertine, and a light porous volcanic rock 
peppered with cinders and hence called peperino. The 
temples are mounted on undecorated platforms or podia, 
and they have the terracotta raking cornices and terra- 
cotta sculpture in the gable-end which we have learned to 
regard as typical of Roman colonial temple architecture 
under the Republic. On the published plan of the colony 
are traces of a rectangular grid of streets with cisterns. 

A maritime site is Antium (Figure 4). The Roman 
colony, planted probably soon after 338 B.C., rises on 
high ground northeast of the modern town. It was forti- 
fied with a ditch and earthwork nearly 214 miles around, 
strengthened by courses of rectangular volcanic rock 
(tufa) which closely resemble the “Servian” wall of 
378 B.C. in Rome. A splendid stretch of this is to be 
seen beside the modern Termini railroad station. The 
strength of the fortifications is on the landward side; the 
development of the port came later—the underwater 
foundation of the mole dates from Nero. When the 
Roman colony developed, the cardo was the road to 
Rome; the decumanus was the Via Severiana, the coast 
road to Tarracina. It became a convention of Roman 
town planning that one of the two main streets of a 
colony, which met at right angles, should be the urban 
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continued 


section of a main cross-country highway. Another con- 
vention of the plan was triplicity (carried out in three 
city gates). 

At Ardea, of about the same date as Antium and eleven 
miles northwest of it, Swedish scholars have excavated 
the ground plan of a basilica (Figure 5), a typical Ro- 
man building frequently found in the colonies. This was 
the ancestor of the Christian church. In its Roman form 
it was a social or commercial meeting place, usually 
built with its long side to the forum. It is divided by two 
rows of columns into a nave and two side aisles, and 
lighted by clerestory windows above the aisle roofs. The 
basilica at Ardea is built in opaws incertum, a solid amal- 
gam of lime and rubble; in its developed form its visible 
blocks are very roughly diamond-shaped. This style of 
masonry dates the building to the time of Sulla (about 
80 B.c.), or slightly earlier. 

A typical ridge colony is Tarracina (Figure 6), planted 
in 329 B.c., seventeen years before the Via Appia. Its 
site above the sea, seventy-five miles southeast of Rome, 
controls the road to Naples. A colony on a ridge is bound 
to have a cluttered plan; for its grid Tarracina had to 
wait until the Empire, and during the Middle Ages it re- 
turned to its ridge. Augustus provided it with a forum 
displaying axial symmetry: the Temple of Rome and 
Augustus stood in the northwest corner of the forum 
where the modern Duomo rises; at right angles to it 
was the traditional colonial three-celled Capitolium, and 
facing it across the square was the basilica. The harbor 
area was developed still later, under Trajan and the An- 
tonines. The Via Appia was then re-routed; the grid of 
the streets was oriented roughly along the line of the 
modern canal. The oval area at the canal’s mouth is the 
filled-in Imperial harbor, with the semicircle of officers’ 
quarters and warehouses on the landward side, a temple 
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on the end of the south jetty, a lighthouse on the north- 
ern, and mooring-rings around the basin on the inner 
face of the seaward side. 

To Alba Fucens (Figure 7), sixty-eight Roman miles 
from Rome (the milestone was found inside the town), 
the Romans sent, in 303 B.C., six thousand colonists. 
Alba is now being expertly excavated by a team of Bel- 
gian archaeologists. The walls of polygonal limestone, 
with a perimeter of nearly two miles, follow the con- 
vention of triplicity: they enclose three hills; there are 
three portcullised gates and a postern. The arx in the 
loop to the north er destroyed by — earthquake ‘on 8. A symmetrical forum layout (air photo): Minturnae. 
1915. The Via Valeria, which connected Rome with the To the south of the semiiele ofthe hence twit 
Adriatic, entered by the northeast gate, turned at right forum with its colonnades and temples. 
angles to form the cardo of the colony, and emerged to 
the southwest. There is an old-fashioned temple with 
Tuscan (unfluted) columns; there is a rectangular grid. 

Near the center of the plan is the basilica, in Sullan 
opus incertum, but with traces of an older building. As 


usual, it presents its long side to the forum, with three 9. A modern city on an ancient grid: Ariminum (modern 
Rimini). A Roman road, the Via Flaminia, enters through the 
Arch of Augustus (right center) ; its crossing (center) with 
Minturnae, near modern Minturno, on the Via Appia the main north-south street (cardo) is the center of the mod- 
ninety-two miles southeast of Rome at the mouth of ern as it was of the ancient city. The ancient amphitheater is 
to be seen at the upper right. 





entrances in the northwest facade. 


the Liris, is a castrum, or camp type of colony, founded 
in 295 B.c. It was excavated in the early '30s by a Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania expedition under the direction 
of Jotham Johnson. It has a-wall of polygonal limestone, 
rectangular in plan, which measures something less than 
half a mile around. Beside it is another wall of slightly 
later date, built of rectangular blocks of tufa: when it 
was built the older castrum presumably became the arx. 
The walls are twenty feet high and eight feet thick. 
Behind them runs the pomerial street, in the Etruscan 
manner. Minturnae has a rectangular grid, with the Via 
Appia as the decumanus. The forum (Figure 8) occupied 
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tangular: a mark of Augustan date. The 
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the ancient amphitheater. 


a full block (250 x 160 feet). It was gutted by fire in 191 
B.C., after which its main temple was rebuilt as a Capito- 
lium, in old-fashioned Tuscan style. A sewer system in 
tufa was installed in the late second century B.c. Another 
fire caused a rebuilding about 45 B.c. whereby the old 
forum became an appendage of the theater and a new, 
colonnaded square was built to the south of the old one. 

Twenty-two years later comes the colony of Cosa (273 
B.C.) from which we have learned much about the typi- 
cal colonial plan; it was described and copiously illus- 
trated by its excavator, Professor Frank E. Brown, in 
ARCHAEOLOGY 2 (1949) 2-10. We pass on therefore to 
Ariminum, modern Rimini (Figure 9), planted in 268 
B.C. on the Adriatic some 150 airline miles due north of 
Rome. The rectangular grid of the modern city (popu- 
lation 72,000) follows almost exactly the line of the 
ancient streets. When the Via Flaminia was built in 220 
B.C. to connect Rome with the Adriatic and the Po valley, 
it became the decumanus of the city, entering on the east 
where at a later date Augustus built a monumental arch 
which still survives. At the opposite gate began the Via 
Aemilia (187 B.c.) which runs straight up the Po valley 
to Placentia. The cardo, with its ancient waterpipes be- 
neath, crosses the decumanus at the Piazza Giulio Cesare, 
the center of the modern as it was of the ancient city; 
here Julius Caesar held assizes, and the fateful Rubicon 
is only a few miles to the north. Eight lesser cardines and 
twelve lesser decumani have been identified under the 
modern streets. The quarters into which the colony was 
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divided were named after the quarters of Rome. In the 
northwest quadrant is the amphitheater, nearly as big 
as the Coliseum in Rome. 

On the Po at the other end of the Via Aemilia from 
10), founded in 
218 B.c. The original colony must have been of castrum 
shape: tombs that lie within the modern wall must have 
lain outside the original circuit, for the Romans never 
buried their dead within a city wall. The site of the 
original forum is revealed by the name of a modern 
church, San Martino al Foro. The colony was captured 
by Hannibal in the very midst of its founding, and re- 


Ariminum is Placentia (Figure 


settled only in 190 B.c., when it was apparently enlarged 
to the west. When the Via Aemilia was built it became 
the decumanus of the colony. The fact that the grid is 
square rather than rectangular is an indication that ihe 
present plan is of Augustan date. The racetrack to the 
northwest may be on the site of the ancient amphitheater, 
which was burned in the riots of A.D. 69; the whole 
northwest quarter was apparently then affected, for here 
the grid does not survive. 

Surrounding most of these colonies was a rural grid 
of allotments planned by the same experts who surveyed 
the city proper. The standard grid (Figure 11) was laid 
out in squares 2275 feet (700 meters) on a side. The 
unit of measure was the heredium (two iugera, 1V%4 
acres). One hundred /eredia made a centuria; hence the 
division of the ager publicus in this way was called cen- 
turiation. The size of the allotment varied from colony 
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to colony, depending on the type of colony, the desir- 
ability of the site, the quality of the land and the rank 
of the colonist. In the rich bottomlands of the Po valley 
ordinary colonists got five heredia each; in distant, 
swampy Aquileia they got fifty. As landholders in Ro- 
man colonies they acquired the property qualification 
necessary for service in the old-style Roman army. The 
landless became smallholders, with the conservatism 
natural to the petite bourgeoisie; for over five hundred 
years after our survey stops, they helped to hold the Em- 
pire together. They were the backbone of Italy, as their 
descendants, the contadini, are now. 

The pattern of Roman town planning outlined here 
could be confirmed by dozens of other examples. But 
these suffice to make our point: the conventions of co- 
lonial planning worked out in the Roman Republic, be- 
tween 338 and 157 B.Cc., with arx, grid, forum, basilica 
and temples, with a checkerboard of allotments outside 
the walls, and the colonies linked to one another by the 
network of Roman roads, became the norm for the Em- 
pire and spread to the provinces—Gaul, Britain, Spain— 
which became the nations of modern Europe. For cen- 
turies during the Middle Ages European towns and cities 
reverted to clutter as in a Roman ridge colony (though 


ROMAN TOWN PLANNING 





some monastery layouts follow the old Roman colonial 
pattern, e.g., St. Gall), but when in the Renaissance men 
rediscovered the Classical world, the ancient town plan 
was rediscovered, too. Our own founding fathers, steeped 
in the Classical tradition, planned their capital city to 
conform to the Classical type. Haussmann laid out the 
boulevards of nineteenth-century Paris to suit the gran- 
diose schemes of an emperor who thought of himself as 
a new Augustus. On a Roman grid Olmstead laid out 
the Back Bay and Central Park. Key figures of our own 
frontier were the surveyors who laid out the quarter- 
sections and the grids of many a midwestern city. In- 
dependence, at the head of the Santa Fé Trail, is the 
type of the Roman castrum-colony; Fort Laramie on the 
Oregon Trail was originally planted on a site which had 
the Roman ridge colony as prototype. The borrowing 
may not be conscious: somewhat similar problems call 
forth similar solutions. The differences are as pronounced 
as the likenesses: one of the chief differences is that 
Roman colonies were planted in areas already settled by 
people of a somewhat similar culture, while American 
frontier towns were often settled on virgin soil. But the 
striking thing is the continuity. In town planning, as in 
so many other fields, all roads lead to Rome. 


continued 


11. Quarter-sections (centuria- 
tion) laid out by ancient survey- 
ors, perhaps as early as 209 B.C. 
In the area shown on the map, 
some 225 square miles, lying 
northwest of Naples, the bounda- 
ries of the modern farms follow 
the lines of the ancient survey. 
From Bulletino Communale 72 
(1947-48) appendix, facing p. 58. 
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Uncovering the stone pavement 
containing the grooves. At this 
stage the clay floor has been 
partially removed. 


AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL ENIGMA 


By Oscar Broneer, Director, University of Chicago Expedition to Isthmia 


HE CURRENT EXCAVATIONS at the Isthmian Sanc- 
; now of Poseidon have solved a number of prob- 
lems which have troubled historians and topographers. 
The most recent campaign, however, has given rise 
to a new problem which is likely to engage the atten- 
tion of scholars for some time to come. 

The monument in question was discovered in the 
southeast corner of the Precinct of Poseidon. We were 
looking for the Temple of Palaimon, a deified hero 
who died young and in whose honor the Isthmian 
Games were established. Even before excavation be- 
gan in this area we were prepared for the inexplicable. 
The ancient traveler Pausanias, who visited the place 
in the second century of our era, gives obscure hints 
about a mystery cult in honor of the dead boy. The 
rites were performed in the crypt of the circular temple 
dedicated to the same deity. Anyone who took an oath 
in that place and did not keep it could expect the most 
awful punishment for his perjury. 

The myth concerning Palaimon is itself sufh- 
ciently enigmatic to rouse one’s expectations re- 
garding the cult. Palaimon—the word means wrestler 
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Close-up of the ends of the 
grooves, showing the bronze 
loops fastened into the stone 
pavement with lead. 
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@ One year ago Professor Broneer gave us a general account of 
his explorations at the great sanctuary of Poseidon on the 
Isthmus of Corinth (ARCHAEOLOGY 8 [1955] 56-62). Here, in 
ancient times, Panhellenic games were held every other year. 
During the autumn of 1955 there came to light the ‘‘enigma’’ 
which is described below. The Chicago Expedition is now once 
more in the field; we may hope for a solution of this fascinat- 
ing mystery through further excavation. 
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The stone pavement almost entirely cleared, showing 
the eight grooves and the pit toward which they point. 








in Greek—was the unfortunate offspring of a 
mad father who killed his elder son and pursued 
daughter of Kadmos, 
leapt into the sea with her young son in her arms. At 
that time the boy’s name was Melikertes. After the 
plunge into the sea, the mother became a sea divinity 
and her name was changed to Leukothea (White God- 
dess) ; the boy then received the name Palaimon, the 
Wrestler. According to the myth, the boy was drowned 
but was carried on the back of a dolphin to the 
Corinthian Isthmus and was there deposited on the 
shore beneath a spreading pine tree. Pausanias saw the 
tree and an altar erected where the boy's body had been 
cast ashore. The Temple of Palaimon was located 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, within the 
sacred enclosure of Poseidon, who was the chief deity 


his wife Ino, until she 


of the place and the patron god of the Isthmian Games. 

Another element of mystery is added by the associa- 
tion of Sisyphos with the Isthmian Sanctuary. He was 
the crafty mortal who tricked a cattle thief by fastening 
to the cattle’s hooves lead tablets with the words 
“stolen by Autolykos.’”’ He was thus able to follow 
the tracks and get his cattle back. But he offended Zeus 
by tattling to the father of Aigina, whom Zeus had 
carried off to be his wife. As punishment Sisyphos had 
to roll a heavy stone up a steep hill in Hades. The story 
is probably a reflection of the difficulties involved in 
fortifying the steep hill of Acro-Corinth, where a 
shrine was dedicated to Sisyphos. He was King of 
Corinth and it was he who established the Isthmian 
Games in honor of Palaimon. He was buried on the 
Isthmus but no one, even of his contemporaries, knew 
the location of his tomb. 


Where we expected to find the Temple of Palaimon 
we sank a large trench extending to a depth of nearly 
eight feet. Nothing in the earth above led us to expect 
the perplexing discovery we made at the bottom of 
the trench. At first we found the edge of a clay fioor, 
broken away at one point and revealing an underly- 
ing stone pavement resting directly on virgin soil. At 
the edge was a circular cutting which formed the curb 
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of a pit which was a little more than three feet in depth 
and less than two feet in diameter. We removed a part 
of the clay flooring and found two deep grooves run- 
ning almost parallel to each other and extending into 
the unexcavated section of the area. Across the end of 
each groove, near the pit, was a bronze loop fastened 
with lead in the stone pavement. As we removed more 
of the clay covering we found that these two lines had 
considerable length, and in order to reveal the other 
ends, an extension of the trench became necessary. 
Then we found more grooves, making a total of 
eight, arranged not quite like the radii of a circle, 
but all pointing toward the circular cutting in 
the pavement. The loops across the ends nearest to the 
pit form an arc of a circle almost concentric with the 
cutting in the pavement. 

As the work progressed the puzzle grew. Each line 
proved shorter than the preceding one. We soon found 
it necessary to remove all the clay covering except in 
two small areas where it was left to show the original 
condition. 

The paved area beneath the clay flooring is a triangle 
measuring nearly ten meters (33 feet) in length and 
about three meters (almost 10 feet) in width at the 
widest point. There is a border of narrow blocks, less 
than a foot in width, and the incised grooves extend 
to the edge of this border, where they stop short. Each 
line has a bronze loop at either end, all well preserved. 
The grooves are more than a quarter of an inch deep 
and almost as wide at the top. What has been un- 
covered appears to be only half of the total monument. 
One small block from the apex of the triangle is pre- 
served, and this shows a slope very similar to the other 
half of the triangle. 


What is the meaning of this unique discovery? A 
sun-dial comes readily to mind, but such a sun-dial 
could have functioned only a couple of hours in the 
afternoon, and never very accurately. It has been sug- 
gested that strings were tied to the bronze loops and 
raised above the pavement like the strings on a violin, 
to form an Aeolian harp. But a sound from a string 
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twenty-five feet long could hardly have very musical 
qualities; moreover, a stone pavement laid on virgin 
soil is a poor sounding device for a musical instrument. 

If the left half of the triangle is completed, the re- 
sult resembles a gable of a building; in fact, the 
dimensions are only a little less than those of the gable 
in the nearby Temple of Poseidon. Could it be that the 
architect laid out this nearly full-scale model of the 
temple in order to work out some subtle proportions 
of the building or of its sculptural decoration? Or 
should some religious significance or magic power be 
ascribed to the mysterious grooves with the bronze 
loops? The monument cannot be far removed from the 
Temple of Palaimon with its mystery cult and dread 
provisions for punishing perjurers. And somewhere in 
the vicinity a statue of Sisyphos had been erected. We 
did not find the statue, but the base, inscribed on two 
sides with the name of the famous sinner, was found 
only a few feet from the mysterious monument. 

Other explanations have been suggested; many more 
are possible. The lines suggest some geometrical 
scheme; perhaps their proportional lengths, as 
measured from loop to loop, are significant. The dimen- 





Professor Broneer writes us from the Isthmia (April 3rd) that 
“the ‘Enigma’ is now twice as large and no less enigmatic. As I 
expected,” he says, “what we found last fall was only half of a 
gable-shaped pavement with lines on it. Unfortunately the left 
half, just now emerging at the bottom of the trench, is not so 
well preserved.” 


sions in meters are shown on the diagram. Certain re- 
lationships in the lengths of the lines are obvious and 
probably intentional. Thus, line 


Vin=x3 = iV 
Vil x2 = bv 
. Se VEL 22 Ve) 


II = sum of distances between the ends of the 
grooves along the lower border. Furthermore, if we as- 
sume that line VII = 6 ancient feet of 0.2987 m., then 
line 


I (8.363 m.) = 28 ft. (8.3636 m.) ; 

II (7.333 m.) = ca, 24% ft. (7.31815 m.) ; 
III (6.340 m.) = ca. 21% ft. (6.3474 m.) ; 
IV (5.386 m.) = ca. 18 ft. (5.3766 m.) ; 

V (4.430 m.) = ca. 15 ft. (4.48 m.) ; 

VI (3.539 m.) = ca. 12 ft. (3.5844 m.) ; 
VII (2.690 m.) = ca. 9 ft. (2.6883 m.) ; 
VIII (1.792 m.) = 6 ft. 


All this is very interesting, but not illuminating. The 
loops, a quarter of an inch broad, do not lend them- 
selves well to exact measurements. Besides, what use 
would the grooves serve if all that was needed was the 
distance between two given points? It will doubtless 
save a great deal of trouble to bear in mind that the 
whole monument has not yet been excavated. What- 
ever solution one is tempted to offer, it is likely to be 
invalidated by future discoveries in the same area. 
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Plan of the stone pavement, giving the lengths of the grooves 
in meters. The grooves have been numbered for convenience. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS 


Obituaries 


Recent deaths in the field of archae- 
ology and art history include: 


Hanotp NortH FowLer (September 
29, 1955), the last surviving founder 
of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA (see ARCHAEOLOGY 7 [1954] 
195), perhaps best known as co-author 
of A Handbook of Greek Archaeology; 

AGNES BALDWIN BRETT (December 
26, 1955), numismatist, author of many 
articles on Greek coinage; 


GEORGE WALTON BRAINERD (Feb- 
ruary 15, 1956), professor of Anthro- 
pology at the University of California, 
whose most recent publication was The 
Maya Civilization (1954); 

ALBERT MATHIAS FRIEND, JR. 
(March 23, 1956), Marquand Profes- 
sor of Art and Archaeology at Prince- 
ton University and director of studies 
at Dumbarton Oaks, prominent art his- 
torian in the mediaeval field; 


STEPHEN R. K. GLANVILLE (April 
26, 1956), noted Egyptologist, provost 
of Kings College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity. 


Athens School—75th Anniversary 


The steady development of the 
American School of Classical Studies 
since its modest beginnings in 1881, 
and the many activities its members 
have engaged in, will be recalled dur- 
ing a series of ceremonies planned for 
August 31—September 2, 1956, in 
Athens, Greece. 

The School was founded in 1881 by 
a group of Americans interested in 
Classical, and particularly Hellenic, 
studies. It was designed as a center for 
graduates of American universities, fu- 
ture teachers of Classical subjects, in 
order that they might come to know 
Greece and its antiquities at first hand; 
and it was planned that the School 
should serve as a focal point for exca- 
vation, exploration, and original re- 
search. This was the third of the for- 
eign schools so established in Greece, 
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following the French School (1846) 
and the German Institute (1873). 
Greece generously welcomed its found- 
ing and donated land for its buildings, 
the first of which was erected on the 
south slope of Mt. Lykabettos in 1887. 

The ceremonies are being held in 
order to recall the history and com- 
memorate some of the accomplish- 
ments of the school, and as an occasion 
to look toward activities of the future. 
They will mark the sixtieth year since 
the commencement of excavations at 
Corinth, the thirtieth anniversary of 
the establishment of the Gennadius Li- 
brary, and the completion of an im- 
portant stage in the archaeological in- 
vestigation of the ancient Agora of 
Athens. The culminating event of the 
celebrations will be the dedication of 
the Stoa of Attalos, which is being re- 
constructed as a museum for the ob- 
jects recovered during twenty-five 
years of excavation in the Agora. 
Readers of ARCHAEOLOGY have been 
able to follow the progress of the 
Stoa’s rebuilding (Volumes 2 [1949] 
124-130; 7 [1954] 180-182; 8 [1955] 
278); many have been privileged ac- 
tually to see it under construction; 
those who attend its dedication will be 
the most fortunate of all. 

The three-day celebration will begin 
Friday, August 31st, with a ceremony 
at the Gennadius Library in honor of 
the School’s anniversary; this is to be 
followed by a reception. On Saturday 
there will be a trip to Corinth, affording 
a visit to the ancient site and to the 
museum. On Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 2nd, the Stoa of Attalos will be 
dedicated as the museum of the Athe- 
nian Agora, and in the afternoon there 
will be visits to the excavations, the 
Stoa and the Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles (a Byzantine church in the Agora, 
recently reconstructed). Other events 
are to be announced on the final pro- 
gram, to be distributed in Athens. 

Invitations have been sent to all 
those connected with the School. Oth- 
ers who would like to attend are asked 


to write for information as soon as 
possible, since accommodations in 
Athens will be severely limited. All cor- 
respondence should be addressed to the 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Committee, 
American School of Classical Studies, 
Athens, Greece. 


Archaeology in Eastern Europe 


In January of this year, Dr. Robert 
W. Ehrich of Brooklyn College, whose 
specialty is Old World prehistory, 
made a trip abroad accompanied by 
Mrs. Ehrich, who is also an archaeolo- 
gist. Their purpose was, in Dr. Ehrich’s 
own words, “to catch up on new ma- 
terial, particularly with reference to 
the Late Neolithic fortified village of 
Homolka in Bohemia, the final report 
on which I am now preparing.” (A 
forthcoming issue of ARCHAEOLOGY 
will include an article by Dr. Ehrich 
on this important site.) As a result of 
this special interest the Ehrichs did not 
follow the beaten path. It seemed to 
us that their observations would be of 
interest; hence we requested the fol- 
lowing informal report: 


Our itinerary included Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In all 
three countries we were made ex- 
tremely welcome and were received 
with marked cordiality. In Czechoslo- 
vakia and in Hungary we were guests 
of the National Academy of Sciences, 
and in Hungary of the Institute for 
Cultural Relations as well. 

This is not the place to discuss recent 
archaeological results per se, but our 
impressions of the status of archaeol- 
ogy in these countries may be of inter- 
est. In each of the three all profes- 
sional activity is under the state, and 
archaeology is no exception. A career, 
once embarked upon, can proceed un- 
interruptedly from initial student train- 
ing through field work to an assured 
job at the end, all with state support. 

YuGOSLAVIA: The several republics 
which make up the federation of Yugo- 
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slavia seem to enjoy a considerable de- 
gree of local autonomy. We visited 
Ljubljana (Slovenia), Zagreb (Croa- 
tia), Sarajevo (Bosnia), and Beograd 
(Serbia). Ljubljana is archaeologically 
active, with the main impetus coming 
from the University faculty, particu- 
larly Dr. Joseph KoroSec for the Neo- 
lithic through the early Slavic periods, 
and Dr. Sretko Brodar for the Palaeo- 
lithic. Zagreb seems relatively quies- 
cent, with Dr. Z. Vinski concentrating 
on the study of bronze hoards. In Sara- 
jevo Dr. Alois Benac is carrying on the 
active archaeological tradition of the 
museum and is excavating in various 
sections of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
where he has found stratified sites and 
is establishing Neolithic sequences. 

In Beograd there are three organiza- 
tions: the Archaeological Institute (a 
branch of the National Academy of 
Sciences), the archaeological faculty at 
the University (with more than twenty 
students) and the archaeological divi- 
sion of the National Museum. The Mu- 
seum is in new quarters in an old bank 
building. The archaeological exhibit is 
excellently arranged and extremely im- 
pressive. The old vaults provide storage 
facilities as well as laboratory space. 

Throughout Serbia new local mu- 
seums have been established and local 
interest is growing. Here the most ac- 
tive prehistorians seem to be Drs. 
Miodrag Grbi¢, Milutin and Draga 
GaraSanin, and B. Gavela. 

One should also mention the Societas 
Archaeologica Iugoslaviae which pub- 
lishes the excellent new annual Archae- 
ologia Iugoslavica. Its membership is 
national rather than sectional, and the 
society is thus a unifying force which 
encourages the exchange of information 
between regions. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Under the direc- 
torship of Dr. Jaroslav Bohm the State 
Archaeological Institute has expanded 
enormously since the days when its 
staff numbered only five, and it is now 
a division of the National Academy of 
Sciences. In Prague the Institute occu- 
pies a large building and maintains an 
extensive specialized staff which is 
bringing a high degree of systematiza- 
tion to every scrap of archaeological 
information within the country. The fa- 
cilities are excellent and the materials 
ate rapidly becoming available for in- 
tensive study. In the meantime the Uni- 
versity is training students who are 
supported during their studies and field 


training and who find jobs in local mu- 
seums or in Institute projects once they 
obtain their degrees. Ample funds are 
available for large-scale excavation and 
for excellent publications. 

In Briinn, the capital of Moravia, a 
large branch of the Archaeological In- 
stitute under Dr. J. Poulik and the staff 
of the museum are working actively. 
New sites are in process of excavation. 

We were told that the Slovakian 
Archaeological Institute is autonomous 
and independent of the Institute in 
Prague. Located at Nitra, which has 
supplanted Bratislava as the archeo- 
logical center, it is now publishing its 
own series of reports and monographs. 
An important museum collection is 
also reported as growing at Turc St. 
Martin. 

The present intense degree of archae- 
ological activity in such a small coun- 
try has some disadvantages. Because of 
the competition and the type of organi- 
zation, as well as the difficulties of for- 
eign travel, the younger archaeologists 
tend to become narrowly specialized, 
not alone with regard to geographic 
region but also with regard to period 
and sub-period. It is to be hoped that 
they will be able to surmount this dan- 
ger in the future. In the meantime, 
however, the details of the archaeo- 
logical picture within Czechoslovakia 
are rapidly being filled in. 

Huneary: Up to now the archaeo- 
logical situation in Hungary does not 
seem to have changed very markedly. 
Excavations still seem to be scattered 
and on a relatively small scale, as 
formerly, and some of the older publi- 
cation series are still appearing. It now 
seems probable, however, that the 
newly formed Archaeological Institute 
will move to coordinate both research 
and publication. 

In general all of our colleagues in 
these countries seem eager for profes- 
sional contacts with their fellows over 
here. Since travel is impossible for 
most, and since there may occasionally 
be some difficulty about corresponding, 
their major opportunity in this direc- 
tion lies in the exchange of publica- 
tions. We are convinced that American 
scholars should distribute their publi- 
cations as widely as possible abroad, 
and that they should do this on the 
personal as well as on the institutional 
level. It is essential that all foreign 
professional contacts be furthered to 
the maximum possible extent. 





Classical Sculpture in Sweden 


An important collection of ancient 
sculpture belonging to the Swedish 
painter Henning Malmstrém, and ex- 
hibited in his home at Kvarnby near 
Malmé, has been called to our attention 
by the noted classicist Professor Mar- 
tin P. Nilsson. A catalogue of the 
collection, by Arvid Andrén, is shortly 
to appear in Opuscula Romana Il. 
None of the pieces has previously been 
published. 

The collection includes eighteen 
heads, of which one is a Greek original 
and several others copies of Greek 
sculpture. There are a number of Im- 
perial portraits as well as heads of less 
renowned indiyiduals, and a_ basalt 
head of an elderly Egyptian. 

The most interesting piece is the bust, 
probably of Parian marble, which is 
presumed to be that of Julius Caesar. 
About this impressive character study 
Dr. Andrén speaks as follows (we 
quote only in part): 

“The portrait is that of an elderly, 
clean-shaven man with a broad, ir- 
regularly domed skull, a long, lean 
face, and thin hair arranged in long, 
continuous strands combed down ra- 
dially from the crown. . . . The clear- 
cut features bespeak will-power and 
intelligence. . . . 

‘The artistic qualities of this remark- 
able portrait, its striking realism, and 
the costly material used for it, allow 
us to consider it as a lifelike effigy of 
a prominent Roman of the last years of 
the Republic. Its present owner is con- 
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vinced that it is a portrait of Julius 
Caesar, on account of the marked wrin- 
kles on the neck, comparable to those 
seen in coin portraits of Caesar, and 
because of the manner in which the hair 
is combed down from the crown, fe- 
calling Suetonius’ description of how 
Caesar tried to conceal his baldness. 

“It is a deplorable fact that the coin 
portraits . . . which are to us the only 
safe starting-point for a methodical and 
unbiased study of the iconography of 
Caesar, display a very motley collection 
of effigies so different that, without the 
inscriptional evidence and certain dis- 
tinctions common to most of them, they 
would probably be taken to represent 
at least two or three different person- 
ages. .. . This seems to be due not 
only to the varying ability of the artists 
employed . . . but also to the fact that 
they probably worked in imitation of 
different models chosen among the 
great number of official, and presum- 
ably more or less idealized, statues of 
the dictator which were erected in 
Rome during the last years of his life 
and shortly after his death. . . . Com- 
mon to most of these coin portraits is a 
lean face, with the marked features of 
a man well past his middle age, a high 
forehead set off markedly above the 
nose, and sunken cheeks generally lined 
by a vertical furrow descending over 
the chin; the hair is usually rendered 
by a series of small ridges . . . the 
neck is very long and generally pro- 
vided with a series of marked, oblique 
wrinkles, and with a prominent Adam’s 
apple usually bordered by a marked 
dewlap. The long neck, and especially 
the prominent Adam’s apple, are con- 
ventional traits recurrent in Republican 
coin portraits. The wrinkles on the 
neck, on the other hand, are a feature 
not to be found in any other Repub- 
lican coin portrait, and must have been 
a very conspicuous and characteristic 
trait of Caesar’s. This is true also of 
the peculiar rendering of the hair, 
which is very different from the short, 
discontinuous tufts by which short hair 
is generally rendered in other Republi- 
can coin portraits: there can be no 
doubt that what is intended in the coin 
portraits of Caesar is to reproduce very 
thin hair combed in the manner de- 
scribed by Suetonius. . . . 

“Tt is well-known fact, further, that 
the great majority of the preserved 
statuary portraits that can be recog- 
nized with certainty to represent Cae- 
sar, consists of works created, and not 
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merely copied, in the age of Augustus 
or later, and mostly disfigured by res- 
toration and cleaning. . . . 

“Of capital importance among the 
marble portraits of Caesar is the head 
from Tusculum at the Castello di Aglié, 
the prototype of which has been dated 
to Caesar’s own life-time or slightly 
later. . . . Signs of bodily abnormality 
and decay . . . are clearly reproduced, 
perhaps even exaggerated, in a simpli- 
fied, impressive form. . . . The thin- 
ness of the hair is indicated by 
. . . long curls arranged in large, su- 
perimposed sheets; and the thin neck is 
marked by two deep . . . wrinkles... . 

“Another remarkable portrait of Cae- 
sar is the well-known basalt bust in 
Berlin. . . . Its antiquity, doubted at 
times, ... is... firmly established 
by Bliimel. . . . Nor can there be any 
doubt that it represents Caesar. . . . 

“Ts it possible, now, to insert the bust 
of the Malmstrém collection among the 
portraits of Caesar examined above? 
The general first-hand impression of the 
bust is certainly not of a nature to make 
one answer in the affirmative. This 
portrait of an old, resolute Roman of 
the late Republic does not immediately 
recall any of the established portraits 
of Caesar, it has nothing of the danger- 
ous geniality mirrored in some of them, 
nor of the subtle irony seen in others. 
A closer acquaintance with the head, 
however, is apt to make one reconsider 
the question. It cannot be denied that 
the general structure of the head tallies 
fairly well with the long-faced type of 
coin portrait. . . . It cannot be denied, 
either, that the Malmstrém head pre- 
sents a structure of the face that is 
strikingly like that of the Berlin bust 

. and also has much in common 
with that of the head from Tusculum. 

“Different in all of the three heads 
compared is also the rendering of the 
hair. And here we are again confronted 
with the fact that the unique rendering 
of the hair in the Malmstrém bust is 
the only one that corresponds exactly, 
and without any attempt at embellish- 
ment, to what is seen in the majority 
of the contemporary coin portraits of 
Caesar, and to Suetonius’ description of 
how Caesar combed down his thin hair 
from the crown to conceal his incipient 
baldness. . . . 

“To conclude: there is so much evi- 
dence that it seems hardly possible to 
avoid the inference that, in addition to 
the more or less imaginative, idealized, 
and differently stylized representations 


hitherto known, we have here a con- 
temporary, veristic, unfeigned, matter- 
of-fact portrait of Julius Caesar.” 


Nubian Monuments above Aswan 


The building of a new high dam at 
Aswan in Upper Egypt, now contem- 
plated, will result in inundating all 
ancient monuments in Egyptian Nubia 
still above water. A number of build. 
ings, like the temple of Philae just 
above Aswan, have been submerged 
for many years by the waters im- 
pounded by the present dam. The area 
to be affected by the new project will 
reach from the First Cataract, at Aswan, 
to the Third Cataract, in the Sudan. 
The maximum water level will be half 
again as high as the present level—180 
meters instead of the present 121 meters, 

There has recently been established in 
Cairo a Documentation and Study 
Center for the History and Art of 
Ancient Egypt. This is sponsored jointly 
by the Egyptian government and 
UNESCO. Among the projects to be 
undertaken by the new Center will be 
the study and recording of texts and 
monuments in Nubia likely to be 
affected by the dam. The basis for the 
Nubian projects is a report published 
by the Service of Antiquities last year 
which listed the temples, sanctuaries 
and rock inscriptions to be submerged 
if the high dam is built, and made cost 
estimates and recommendations for the 
various missions contemplated. The 
temple of Abu Simbel, familiar to us 
especially for the two pairs of colossal 
statues, each more than sixty-five feet 
high, which flank the entrance to the 
temple in the side of the cliff, was 
selected as the first monument to be 
recorded. 

The UNESCO counselor of the new 
organization is Mme. Christiane Des- 
roches-Noblecourt, curator of the 
Egyptian section of the Louvre Mu- 
seum, but the permane: : staff members 
will be Egyptian, and the head is Dr. 
Mustafa Amer, Director General of the 
Service of Antiquities. For the Abu 
Simbel project UNESCO has _ under- 
taken to provide outside experts or con- 
sultants for short periods, as well as 
technical equipment, while Egyptian 
staff members and local supplies are 
the responsibility of the Egyptian gov- 
ernment. 

Besides Mme. Noblecourt, who has 
visited the site of operations at Abu 
Simbel, other international experts have 
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been working on the monuments in 
this region during the past winter. Pro- 
fessor Sergio Donadoni of the Uni- 
versity of Milan conducted exploratory 
and research work, while Dr. Charles 
F. Nims of the Oriental Institute, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, on leave for six 
weeks from the Epigraphic Survey of 
Medinet Habu, directed the collecting 
of documentation and_ photographic 
recordings at the temple of Abu Simbel. 
Another distinguished Egyptologist, M. 
J. Cerny of Queens College, Oxford, 
followed his colleagues to Abu Simbel 
early in February to study the texts and 
inscriptions. The chief of the project is 
Dr. Labib Habachi, whose article on 
Hekaib appeared in our last issue. 

So far this has been the only record- 
ing expedition to Nubia, but others are 
planned in order to ensure—before 
their possible disappearance in the 
process of building the new dam at 
Aswan—a complete and documented 
study of their contribution to the art 
and civilization of ancient Egypt. 


Archaeology at the State Fair 

For a number of years archaeological 
exhibits have been a regular feature at 
the Missouri State Fair, which is held 
every August at Sedalia, Missouri. The 
Missouri Archaeological Society, one of 
the largest and most active state soci- 
eties in the country, sponsors the exhib- 
its. Suitable prizes from the society 
and ribbon awards from the State Fair 
are presented for the best exhibits in 
different classes. The categories in 
which awards are made are: 1) indi- 
vidual collection, judged on quality, 
manner of cataloguing, classification of 
artifacts and originality in displaying 
them; 2) collection of ten best artifacts; 
and 3) youth section, exhibits by young 
people eighteen years of age or under. 
There are also rather broader exhibits 
assembled from field work or research 
studies by museums, universities and 
chapters of the Missouri Archaeological 
Society, as well as collections made by 
local groups, organizations such as the 
Scouts, and individuals. Nearly all the 
exhibits illustrate the rich variety of 
archaeological material to be found in 
the state of Missouri, from Archaic 
(and probably also Early Man) hori- 
zons up to the Historic period. Cultures 
represented in Missouri include Ozark 
Bluff Dwellers, Woodland cultures 
such as Hopewellian, Mississippian, 
and historic Indian cultures such as 
Osage and Missouri. Exhibits of mate- 





rial from other parts of the world are 
also welcome. At the 1955 Fair the 
Kansas City Museum entered an exhibit 
of Scandinavian Neolithic material. 

Another 1955 exhibit, prepared by 
Eleanor F. Chapman, was entitled “An 
Indian Woman's Kitchen.” This dis- 
played typical household vessels and 
implements of Middle Mississippi ori- 
gin and a small model of an Indian 
woman cooking over a wood fire, with 
tiny replicas of the vessels and tools. In 
the group of vessels, a stone mortar and 
pestle for grinding corn are seen at the 
left, and a good-sized cooking pot of 
coarse black ware is at the right. The 
bowls and jars in the center are for 
eating and drinking and are of finer 
polished ware. In the foreground can be 
seen a Shell spoon such as the model 
holds in her right hand and a chipped 
flint knife with horn handle. 

The pipes shown below are from 





the collection of Ralph J. Duerr and 
represent local Missouri examples as 
well as some from farther afield. 

The tremendous enthusiasm for ar- 
chaeology throughout the state of Mis- 
souri has been generated by the tire- 
less efforts of Emeritus Professor Jesse 
E. Wrench, President of the Missouri 
Archaeological Society, and Professor 
Carl H. Chapman, Director of Ameri- 
can Archaeology at the University of 
Missouri. Everyone is welcome in the 
society and everyone is welcome to try 
his hand at digging under supervision. 

In Missouri it is never too early to 
think about preparing an archaeological 
exhibit for the next State Fair. Plans 
are already well in hand for this year’s 
fair. Chapters of the society have been 
urged to plan exhibits which can com- 
pete for a trophy to be offered for the 
first time this year. A record number 
of exhibits is expected. 
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Excavations at Gordion, 1955 

Each year since 1950 work has been 
going on at the site of ancient Gordion, 
in Turkey, where a University of Penn- 
sylvania expedition is excavating under 
the direction of Rodney S. Young. 
Progress has frequently been reported 
in this journal (Volumes 3 [1950] 196- 
201; 6 [1953] 159-166; 8 [1955] 191- 
197). 

One of the main objectives of the 
1955 campaign was to clear entirely the 
main gate to the Phrygian city. This 
involved some destruction of the over- 
lying gate of the Persian period and the 
clearing of a large area to the west of 
it, but considerable evidence was ob- 
tained concerning the planning and con- 
struction of the later city. 

The Persian town was set at a level 
2.50-4 meters higher than the old, 
which was covered by a thick layer of 
clay and rubble as a bedding for the 
new construction. The purpose of rais- 
ing the level was probably twofold: to 
make the city more easily defensible, 
and to afford a firm bedding for the 
large buildings of the new town. 
Within the Persian gateway lay a large 
inner court separated from the rest of 
the city by screen walls closing an ex- 
tensive area immediately west of the 
gate. A gap between the ends of the 
screen walls allowed passage into the 
town proper; an avenue led across the 
inner court from the gate to this open- 
ing. On either side of the thoroughfare 
were public buildings. At the south 
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Left: The city gate at Gordion (Phryg- 
ian period) showing work in progress. 


stood two buildings, of which the 
eastern (dug in 1953) consisted of an 
inner room with a large round hearth— 
perhaps a cult place—and a porch. A 
small room tucked between these two 
buildings had been decorated with wall 
paintings. Several hundred fragments 
of these, which date from around 500 
B.C., were recovered. Although it has 
not yet been possible to put them to- 
gether in a comprehensible form, strik- 
ing parallels exist, both in style and in 
the character of some of the figures, 
between these paintings and certain 
Archaic Etruscan tomb paintings—the 
only comparable major paintings of the 
same period in existence. 

Two more public buildings stood 
north of the thoroughfare through the 
inner court. All of the Persian structures 
had been plundered by later inhabitants 
in search of building materials: only the 
foundations and some of the lowest 
wall courses now remain. Nothing was 
found to suggest the purpose of these 
buildings, which from their position 
and their massive construction evidently 
filled some public function. 

The Phrygian city gate beneath the 
Persian was entirely cleared. It was 
built of soft limestone in reasonably 
regular horizontal courses. The outer 
face of the city wall was built with a 
noticeable batter or inward slope; the 
side walls of the passageway with a 
somewhat less marked batter, while the 
inner faces of the walls of the north 
court were vertical. The whole had been 
covered with a coat of clay stucco which 
in places still adheres. We restored a 
section of the inner wall from its own 
blocks which had been taken down and 
re-used by the Persians. The simple 
tools, such as the sledge-hammer, 
mason’s hammer, crowbar and picks, 
and primitive methods used in the res- 
toration must be not unlike those em- 
ployed by the original builders in the 
eighth or ninth century B.C. 

The passageway which led iaside was 
closed at its inner end by a cross-wall. 
This arrangement of a deep recessed 
court with the cross-wall and doorway 
at its inner end is normal in ancient 
military architecture; the court could 
serve as a trap in which attackers trying 
to force an entrance might be pelted 
from above by the defenders. 

We cleared the north court of the 





gate building entirely; the south court 
was left, since it is largely occupied by 
a heavy wall of the overlying Persian 
building. The north court was appar- 
ently used at one time for storage and 
was divided into three sections by cross- 
walls of crude brick which supported a 
second story. Circular patches of pink 
clay, arranged in rows, show the places 
where large storage jars had been set 
into the floor, which was later patched 
after their removal. 

Within the gateway there seems origi- 
nally to have been a large open area 
paved with squared stone slabs, though 
immediately inside the paving had been 
taken up to accommodate a later three- 
aisled inner gate building. To the west 
of this the paving is intact. At its 
western edge was found, on the last 
day of excavation, the east wall of a 
large building of crude brick on a cate- 
fully laid stone socle. Apparently the 
entire area between this building and 
the city gate, about thirty meters in 
width, had been paved as a sort of 
inner court or approach to the building, 
which must have been an important 
one—perhaps the palace. The building 
had been burned in a great fire which 
took place at the beginning of the 
seventh century B.C. and _ probably 
was connected with the raids of the 
Cimmerian barbarians, at that time on 
the loose in Asia Minor. Thrown into 
the rubble foundations above were two 
large lion’s heads of limestone, evi- 
dently taken from the ruins of the 
Phrygian building which they had 


An ivory comb which was discovered in 
the Persian level at Gordion. 
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A painted sieve-spouted jug of Phrygian 
Orientalizing style. 


adorned. These sculptured heads, which 
conform neither to the Hittite nor to 
the Assyrian type in style, were ap- 
parently used as decorations projecting 
from the wall, perhaps at either side 
of a doorway. Another architectural 
sculpture from the same Persian foun- 
dation was a finial or akroterion of the 
Phrygian palace. In type it resembles 
the finials on the rock-cut facades at 
Yassilikaya (“Midas City”) in Phrygia. 

A sondage about eighty meters to the 
west, carried down to the same level, 
revealed part of two rooms of a large 
building of crude brick on stone socles 
which had been destroyed by fire at 
about the same time as the “palace.” 
Indeed, they may prove to be part of 
the same building; if so, it was very ex- 
tensive: a worthy palace for King 
Midas. These rooms seem to have been 
part of the domestic quarters. They 
contained grinding stones laid out on 
raised benches, quantities of whorls and 
“loomweights,” and a multitude of 
pots, mostly badly broken and in many 
cases warped by the heat of the fire 
which destroyed the building. The 
shapes include mugs and jugs with 
trefoil mouth, of polished ware without 
decoration; painted jars with geometric 
patterns; a large “bichrome” amphora 
and a painted sieve-spouted jug of the 
finest Phrygian Orientalizing _ style. 
Some of these types had been thought 
to be of different periods, but since they 
were all together in the same room at 
the time of its destruction they must be 
contemporary and will thus make nec- 
essary a revision of our ideas about 
Phrygian stylistic sequences. If, as 
seems probable, the destruction of the 


building is to be attributed to the Cim- 
merian raids, the pottery is to be dated 
in the first quarter of the seventh cen- 
tury, and the building which contained 
it perhaps to the late eighth—the time 
of King Midas, whom we know to have 
been defeated by Sargon II in 715 B.c. 


American Oriental Society Meeting 


The hundred and sixty-sixth meeting 
of the American Oriental Society was 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, April 9-11, 1956. Although most 
of the papers were on literary or philo- 
logical studies, a few were of direct 
archaeological interest and a number 
in related fields are worth noting. 

Following the business meeting on 
Monday morning, L. C. Goodrich 
opened the first general session by dis- 
cussing the history of suspension 
bridges in China. Most of these bridges, 
either of rope or iron chains, spanned 
ravines or rivers in southwestern China 
across which ran roads to India. A tra- 
dition says that the first was built by 
a Han ruler in the first century A.D. 
S. N. Kramer’s paper discussed a Su- 
merian literary work, “The Curse of 
Agade: The Ekur Avenged.” Until re- 
cently it was known only in part. Now 
almost the whole text can be restored 
with the help of tablets in the Hilprecht 
Sammlung at the University of Jena. 
It proves to be a document in which a 
Sumerian sage presents in religious 
terms his interpretation of the causes 
behind the destruction of Agade. 

At the Mesopotamian Section meet- 
ing on Monday afternoon, E. I. Gordon 
was able to show from a stele of the 
Agade period recently found in south- 
ern Iraq that a term in Sumerian with 
an Akkadian equivalent should be 
translated not “fetter” or “cage,” as 
hitherto, but ‘“‘neck-stock,” and that it 
refers to a device used for men as well 
as for animals. The stele, which may 
have been Sargon of Agade’s victory 
monument, shows eight war prisoners, 
their necks fastened together with a 
ladder-like wooden framework. W. W. 
Hallo, in discussing the last years of 
the Kingdom of Isin, suggested that 
three unpublished texts on cones in The 
Oriental Institute indicate, with other 
evidence, that before its fall Isin had 
switched from a South Babylonian to a 
North Babylonian policy. 

A paper of great interest was pre- 
sented by Nelson Glueck at the second 
general session, Monday evening. He 


described the results of several seasons’ 
archaeological exploration of the Negev 
area of Israel, the Biblical wilderness 
of Zin. There is now evidence of settle- 
ments in this area from the Chalcolithic 
period on, but with a break in occupa- 
tion like that in the Transjordan area. 
Neolithic remains have been found, 
and Dr. Glueck expects to find Palaeo- 
lithic as well. The heaviest occupation 
was during the Nabataean and Byzan- 
tine periods; thousands of Nabataean 
cisterns were found, and many stone 
terraces behind which rain water ac- 
cumulated and sank into the subsoil. 
The evidence in general seems to indi- 
cate that the history of sedentary 
civilization in the Negev parallels that 
of ancient Transjordan rather than that 
of ancient Palestine. 

At the Biblical Section meeting on 
Tuesday morning H. M. Orlinsky spoke 
on the tribal system of Israel and re- 
lated groups in the period of the Judges. 
Most scholars today believe that during 
Early Iron I the tribes of Israel con- 
stituted something of a confederacy, 
while neighboring peoples such as the 
Ammonites, Moabites and Edomites 
formed highly centralized societies. Dr. 
Orlinsky showed that all the tribal 
groups in question had common origins 
in the last phase of the Habiru move- 
ment. E. A. Speiser, in his paper on the 
cuneiform background of the Tower of 
Babel story, rejected the general as- 
sumption that the Biblical account is 
traceable to the actual appearance of 
Etemananki, the celebrated stage tower 
of Babylon. He believes that the in- 
spiration was literary rather than vis- 
ual. M. Vogelstein discussed independ- 
ent sources that support Herodotus, 
particularly in his Lydo-Median _his- 
tory. One result of his investigations is 
new information on Greek and Near 
Eastern history and new approaches to 
the problem of ancient chronography. 

In the Modern Near East Section 
I. Kawar, speaking on “Menander and 
the Arabs,” discussed certain aspects of 
the peace treaty of A.D. 561, which 
concluded the second Byzantine-Persian 
war; this treaty is important for the 
history of the Arabs before Islam be- 
cause of the unusually specific mention 
of Arab groups in two of its clauses, 
one throwing light on trade routes to 
West Arabia, the other on the status 
of the Lakhmids and the Ghassanids 
and their relation to Rome and Persia. 

At the Mesopotamian Section meet- 
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ing on Tuesday afternoon B. W. Bu- 
chanan spoke on the origin of the 
Egyptian button seal. Despite a good 
deal of evidence, it still remains an 
enigma. J. Lewy, speaking on Old As- 
syrian references to Amorites, showed 
that Amorites living in Assur were em- 
ployed by Assyrian merchants as cara- 
van leaders. Some were merchants 
themselves, and both in Assur and in 
Asia Minor payments were made in 
“Amurru silver.” Edith Porada dis- 
cussed problems of classification and 
interpretation of Achaemenian seals. 
H. Tadmor spoke on problems of the 
chronology of Sargon’s campaigns in 
Syria and Palestine, which is inconsist- 
ent in different accounts. He believes 
the tradition of the Nineveh prisms is 
to be preferred to that of the Khorsabad 
Annals. 

A few papers given at the Far East 
Section meetings on Tuesday and 
Wednesday pertained to archaeological 
problems. R. C. Rudolph described the 
travel diary of a Yiian artist written in 
1308-09, pointing out its valuable con- 
tribution to knowledge of the art and 
artists of the period. S. Cammann, dis- 
cussing some mythical beasts and birds 
in Ming art, showed that the five- 
clawed /ung dragon and the féng phoe- 
nix were symbols restricted to imperial 
use in the Ming period (1368-1644). 
Various lesser forms were developed 
for non-imperial nobles and officials. 
Since several of these variants dropped 
out at the end of the dynasty, they 
identify as authentically Ming any ob- 
jects on which they occur. Elfie New- 
man-Perper spoke on the Hsiung-Nu 
and the Yueh-Chi in relation to early 
trade routes, bringing out various 
points on the geographic and historic 
orientation of these Central Asian no- 
madic peoples. 

In the Near East and South Arabian 
Section J. C. Greenfield discussed re- 
cently discovered second century Ara- 
maic inscriptions from Hatra, which 
add to our knowledge of the eastern 
Aramaic dialect. M. B. Rowton’s paper 
on the international background of the 
treaty between Ramesses II and Hat- 
tusilis III involved a matter of compar- 
ative chronology. The reason for the 
treaty was the rise of a common enemy, 
Assyria. G. W. Van Beek spoke on 
chronologically important forms of 
early South Arabian pottery from a 
stratified site at Hajar bin Humeid in 
Wadi Beihan, Aden Protectorate. Fifty 
feet of occupational debris covered a 
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span of over one thousand years. An 
absolute chronology can be worked out 
by comparison with pottery forms from 
other areas, especially Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. Evidence for the early 
rise of Sabaean culture was discussed 
by W. F. Albright, who based his con- 
clusions on the finds of the recent Ara- 
bian Expedition. Comparative art stud- 
ies by Dr. Berta Segall give the same 
picture as the pottery, namely, influence 
from the north and west, beginning 
about the tenth century B.C. 

The presidential address at the an- 
nual dinner was given by Herrlee G. 
Creel. Entitled “What is Taoism?” the 
address was a witty and scholarly dis- 
cussion whose main thesis was the dis- 
tinction between philosophical Taoism 
and the cult of immortality which also 
assumed the name of Taoism. 


Guggenheim Awards 


The fellowships announced by the 
Guggenheim Foundation for 1956-57 
include the following grants to scholars 
working in archaeology and allied sub- 
jects: 

JACK LEONARD BENSON, University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. Studies of in- 
fluences from the Orient on Archaic 
Greek art. 

PETER CHARANIS, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Studies of the social structure of 
the Byzantine Empire. 

GLANVILLE DOWNEY, Dumbarton 
Oaks Research Library and Collection. 
Studies of the history of Antioch on 
the Orontes. 

CHARLES FARWELL EDSON, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Studies into the 
ancient history of Macedonia. 

HENRY GEORGE FISCHER, University 
of Pennsylvania Museum. Studies of 
provincial government in Egypt prior 
to the Middle Kingdom. 

CHARLES MAyo Goss, Louisiana 
State University. Studies in the history 
of medicine in ancient Greece. 

GLENN RAYMOND Morrow, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Studies of 
Plato’s Laws in relation to actual an- 
cient Greek life and law. 

ROBERT LAWRENCE RANDs, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. Studies of the Ma- 
yan ceramics excavated at Palenque, 
Chiapas, Mexico. 

MATTHEW IMMANUEL WIENCKE, 
New Haven, Connecticut. Studies of 
Greek sculptural reliefs of the Archaic 
and Classical periods. 


Jerusalem School Activities 

The staff of the Jerusalem School of 
the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search for the year 1956-57 has recently 
been appointed. The Director is Prof. 
Robert C. Dentan; the Annual Profes- 
sor is Prof. H. Neil Richardson; the 
Fellows are Dr. David C. Pellett and 
Dr. Lawrence E. Toombs. Karl Katz 
has been reappointed as the L. Rabino- 
witz Fellow. 

The School is to participate in sev- 
eral archaeological investigations of 
interest to students of Biblical history. 
One of these began in April at Dhiban, 
where the School has already dug for 
several seasons. This year the excava- 
tion is being conducted jointly with the 
Southern Baptist Seminary. Dr. W. M. 
Morton is in charge. Another excava- 
tion, planned to begin at Bethel in 
June, has been canceled for this year. 
This is a joint undertaking with Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary un- 
der the leadership of Dr. James L. 
Kelso. Another excavation is that at 
el-Jib, shared with the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. Dr. James B. 
Pritchard will be in charge. In addition, 
the Jerusalem School is to be affiliated 
with the joint expedition at Shechem 
to be conducted by Drew and McCor- 
mick Theological Seminaries. 


Fellowships for Study of Glass 


The Corning Museum of Glass is 
offering two six-week fellowships for 
the 1956-57 season. These fellowships, 
each for $1500, will be granted to 
professional museum personnel for the 
purpose of pursuing studies in the his- 
tory and art of glassmaking. Facilities 
are also available for study in cata- 
loguing, photography, display, shipping 
and related subjects. The fellowship is 
comprised of a $750 direct grant to the 
fellow, $375 to the institution as rec- 
ompense for loss of his services while 
he is studying, and up to $375 for 
travel to and from Corning, New York. 

The participating fellow is encour- 
aged to select a single field of interest 
and to apply himself in that field using 
the library, the collections and other 
research facilities at the Museum. 

Museum personnel interested in mak- 
ing application for one of these fellow- 
ships should write to the Director, The 
Corning Museum of Glass, Corning 
Glass Center, Corning, New York. 
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Field Director for Baghdad School 


It has been announced that a full- 
time field director has been appointed 
for the Baghdad School of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research. Dr. 
Vaughn E. Crawford of Yale Univer- 
sity, who had been approved as Annual 
Professor for the Baghdad School for 
the year 1956-57, has now been made 
director on a full-time basis to take 
charge of field work and be responsible 
for publishing the results. The present 
director of the Baghdad School, Prof. 
Albrecht Goetze, has been appointed 
Honorary Director. The School will co- 
operate with the University of Chicago 
in an archaeological-historical survey 
of southern Mesopotamia, the purpose 
of which is to trace the pattern of 
growth of urban civilization in that 
area. Dr. Crawford will work with 
Prof. Thorkild Jacobsen and Dr. Robert 
Adams of the University of Chicago. 


Notes from Ethiopia 


Archaeological work is going on ac- 
tively in Ethiopia under the direction of 
the Archaeology Section of the National 
Library. M. André Miquel, Secretary- 
General of the Section, has sent us in- 
formation on recent activities, with the 
authorization of the Director, Ato 
Kebbedé Mikael. 

In October 1955 an expedition to the 
Agamé region, about twenty-five kilo- 
meters northeast of Adigrat, which is 
near the northern border of Ethiopia, 
resulted in the acquisition of an im- 
portant collection of bronze objects at 
a place called Sabea. This collection 
includes bracelets, cutlasses, fittings for 
saddles and for doors. In addition, five 
vases of red or black polished pottery, 


T’ang Horse in Buffalo 


This glazed pottery horse of the 
T’ang dynasty (A.D. 618-906) has re- 
cently been donated to the Buffalo 
Museum of Science at Buffalo, New 
York. The statuette, twenty-one inches 
high, is one of a set. These sets usually 
comprised ten figures in a tomb retinue 
including two dignitaries, two warriors, 
two camels, two horses and two mon- 
sters. Such a retinue was buried with a 
military chief to assure a safe journey 
in the next world. 



















some undecorated, others with sketchy 
geometric patterns, came from the same 
place. 

Excavations were carried on, also 
during October, in the area west of the 
colossal broken stela of Aksum. A ceme- 
tery with various types of burials was 
found, but its date is still uncertain. 
Two parallel walls were also revealed; 
they undoubtedly form part of an archi- 
tectural complex associated with the 
great stelae, and they will be cleared 
further during coming campaigns. 

In December 1955 M. Miquel and the 
architect M. P. Egal undertook a survey 
in the Lasta region of northern Ethiopia. 
The monuments of this region were 
recorded by means of photographs, 
plans, etc. In addition, they were able 
to study the church of Sarzena Mikael, 
never before visited by Europeans. 

An excavation campaign in the north- 
ern part of the country is contemplated 
for the near future. The results should 
be of great interest. 

The first volume of a new publi- 
cation, Annales d’Ethiopie, is soon to 
appear. It will contain detailed accounts 
of the work done up to the present. 
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Map of Memphis 


In 1955 the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania conducted a 
season of work at Memphis, the ancient 
capital of Egypt. Little of the city now 
remains visible, and the expedition soon 
realized that not even a map of it ex- 
isted. Since agriculture is continually 
encroaching on ancient remains, it was 
urgent that one be made. Mr. John 
Dimick, director of the project, set out 
to remedy the situation. He produced 
a map (33 X 43 inches) on a scale of 
1:2500, incorporating an area of four 
and one-half square kilometers. A use- 
ful descriptive text is printed on the 
back of the map. It is hoped that this 
map will be carried and referred to by 
scientists and students and that it will 
serve as a base survey on which all 
proven additions and changes will be 
recorded. The Museum will consider 
revisions based on submitted data. 

Copies of the map are available in 
limited quantity and may be obtained 
by writing to the University Museum, 
33rd and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia 
i, Pennsylvania. The price is fifty cents. 





for a subscription 


2 years $9.00 
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REVIEWS 


THE RISE AND FALL OF MAYA CIVILIZA- 
TION, by J. ER1c S. THOMPSON. xii, 287 
pages, 24 plates, 20 figures, map. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman 
1954 (The Civilization of the Ameri- 
can Indian) $5.00 

Maya archaeology is over a century 
old, and for the last fifty years or so it 
has been carried on in the “modern” or 
scientific tradition, yet there has never 
appeared, until now, an adequate gen- 
eral treatment of the subject that would 
satisfy both expert and layman. Even 
S. G. Morley’s The Ancient Maya, a 
reference book invaluable for its factual 
data and illustrations, fell short in im- 
portant respects, and can be blamed for 
keeping alive since 1946 many out- 
moded concepts of Maya origins and 
relationships. Mr. Thompson’s book is 
most welcome; it reflects his great 
familiarity with Middle American 
anthropology, his breadth of interest 
and his enviable knack of putting facts 
and thoughts together in a readable 
style that is neither pedantic nor smarty. 

Although the illustrations provide a 
wealth of factual detail, and although 
the author adds more in his discussions, 
his announced intention is not to dwell 
on these things other than as they bear 


on broad aspects of the rise and fall of 
Maya civilization. Why, unlike most 
great civilizations, did the Maya flower 
in tropical forest? How did they pro- 
duce geniuses in an atmosphere which 
to us seems incredible? Why did they 
succeed so well in the impractical, yet 
fail in the practical things of life? The 
author poses these questions early in the 
book, and he rarely loses sight of them 
as his principal targets. 

Mr. Thompson is at his best when he 
is explaining, interpreting and speculat- 
ing on such things as Maya calendrics, 
mathematics, astrology, religious atti- 
tudes, and cultural relations with other 
parts of Middle America. These are the 
fields to which he has contributed the 
most in his own technical studies. His 
thoughts on political organization, sub- 
cultural provinces, and possible ‘“na- 
tional” boundaries inferred from archi- 
tectural styles are most stimulating. 

On broader theoretical grounds, espe- 
cially his remarks on “universal” truths 
and values, Mr. Thompson’s statements 
and indeed his method are open to criti- 
cism. He speaks confidently of certain 
universal “‘truths’ without letting us 
know whether these are matters of per- 
sonal faith or the results of (uncited) 
empirical research. He has evidently 





OF RECENT BOOKS 


been strongly influenced by Toynbee, 
but unlikely Toynbee he does not pre- 
sent worldwide evidence for laws con- 
cerning the fortunes of civilizations. For 
example, Mr. Thompson says that 
power corrupts and produces mental 
sluggishness; that once Maya civiliza- 
tion was forced to use “the wrong 
means”’ to placate the gods, the end was 
inevitable; that the lack of post-con- 
quest resurgence of art was due to the 
fact that the Maya never recovered an 
enthusiastic faith to produce a revival 
of their old brilliance. He also attributes 
the Maya decline to attacks of uncivil- 
ized tribes in the remote north, but (as 
in Toynbee’s treatment) this was evi- 
dently, in Thompson’s mind, the means 
and not the cause of the Maya fall. 
Throughout, Mr. Thompson empha- 
sizes the importance of Maya values: 
moderation in all things, the passage 
and rhythm of time, the mystery of 
eternity and the doctrine of orderly pre- 
destination. As much, probably, as any 
archaeologist has ever done, he at- 
tempts to reconstruct prehistoric modal 
personality from artifacts: Maya Clas- 
sic art reflects spiritual adjustment in 
its serenity and beauty; the stelae in 
their impersonality reveal the Maya 
desire for moderation, suppression of 
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the individual. In Teotihuacan and 
Monte Alban architecture he sees evi- 
dence of secular influences challenging 
religious domination, hence fewer intel- 
lectual and artistic achievements. As 
one who has ventured onto rather thin 
ice of this type myself, I acknowledge 
Mr. Thompson as a braver man than I. 
One will disagree with many things in 
his book, but no one, layman or profes- 
sional, will be bored by it or will fail to 
be enlightened. 


THE MAYA CIVILIZATION, by GEORGE W. 
BRAINERD. 93 pages, 25 figures, 2 maps, 
Southwest Museum, Los Angeles 1954 


Originally published as a series of 
atticles for the Southwest Museum’s 
journal, Masterkey, and now brought 
together under one cover, this attractive 
bantam-size book packs a _ mighty 
wallop. Where J. Eric $. Thompson’s 
much longer book (reviewed above) 
stresses the broad outlines and problems 
of Maya prehistory, with less stress on 
its details, Brainerd’s book emphasizes 
the facts of Maya archaeology and is 
therefore a fine companion book to 
Thompson’s. 

This is not to imply that The Maya 
Civilization is short on ideas and inter- 
pretations. Into about 40,000 words Dr. 
Brainerd has managed to pack not only 
the essential physical descriptions of 
Maya remains and their historical sig- 
nificance, but he poses and in some cases 
briefly discusses important problems to 
which these materials relate. For ex- 
ample, he goes rather fully into the 
matter of Maya population size, ap- 
proaching this much debated matter via 
estimates of man hours necessary to 
move the materials and burn the lime 
for the largest structures, and via size 
of the area available to supply corn, 
telative to per capita consumption of 
this staple. 

Like Thompson, Brainerd infers 
some Maya personality traits from ar- 
chaeological remains. He feels that 
their art shows that repressive authority 
was not characteristic of the Classic 
period Maya; in the extreme complexity 
and ordered beauty of Maya symbolic 
art he finds these people “supreme in 
the New World” when it came to re- 
ligion. Also like Thompson, Brainerd 
stresses the sustained and pervasive 
Maya interest in time, and their all- 
absorbing religious rather than eco- 
nomic compulsion. 


Dr. Brainerd finds the Classic period 
characterized by a congeries of variant 
cultures, each distinguished by its own 
peculiar social and religious factors, its 
own art styles and its own fields of 
virtuosity. He suggests a_ political 
boundary between the Rio Bec and 
Peten areas, although the Maya area in 
general shows greater cultural homo- 
geneity than the Mexican mainland. 

As in all histories of the “Maya 
area,’ Brainerd runs into difficulties 
and some inconsistencies in the scope of 
his treatment. Interpreting the Maya 
area strictly, even in very ancient times, 
he has to omit the Palaeo-Indian stage 
from his history, as well as the all-im- 
portant Basic Agricultural (pre-Forma- 
tive) stage, for these have been dis- 
covered only in Mexico proper. Since 
we have no idea who was Maya and 
where at that remote epoch, it seems a 
pity to omit these epochs just because of 
a technicality of later linguistic boun- 
daries. Furthermore, although he in- 
cludes the Guatemala highlands in his 
Formative stage descriptions since so 
much of our knowledge of this period 
comes from there, he all but ignores that 
area in his discussion of later periods, 
dwelling almost exclusively on the 
Peten and Yucatan. This becomes most 
glaring in his final section on post-Con- 
quest Indians. 

In summary, this is an excellent book 
that should not, because of its modest 
size, be underestimated. If the price is 
right, it could become our most popular 
student Maya text, because word for 
word and page for page it is perhaps the 
best introductory book available. The 
layman and non-specialist will prob- 
ably prefer a less concentrated and 
more leisurely speculative book like 
Thompson’s, Ideally one should read 
both, 

ROBERT WAUCHOPE 
Tulane University 


POTTERY AND CERAMICS, from Common 
Brick to Fine China, by ERNST ROSEN- 
THAL. 317 pages, 23 figures, 24 plates. 
Penguin Books, London 1954 $0.85 


Although this popular book is an ex- 
cellent introduction to several phases of 
the ceramic industries, it is of less 
value as technical background reading 
for archaeological ceramic students 
than for modern ceramic craft hobbyists 
and the general reader. It has been re- 
printed in a slightly revised edition. 


Chapter I, “Brief History of Pot- 
tery,” is indeed that, and the sections 
dealing with Near Eastern, Greek and 
Roman wares had best be skipped, for 
they are misleading with respect to 
cultural development, chronology and 
technological changes. In this new edi- 
tion a recent research paper on the pos- 
sible techniques of manufacturing terra 
sigillata and terra nigra is cited on page 
21, but it is not the definitive report that 
one might infer. The sections on Far 
Eastern, European and English ceramic 
development introduce the subject, al- 
though they are necessarily extremely 
brief. The bibliography for this entire 
chapter could be greatly improved. 

An understanding of present-day in- 
dustrial ceramic processes and products 
helps one by inference better to appre- 
ciate the ceramic achievements of the 
distant past, and for such a purpose this 
volume will be of interest to archae- 
ologists. 

FREDERICK R. MATSON 
Pennsylvania State University 


THE SECRET OF THE HITTITES: The Discovery 
of an Ancient Empire, by C. W. CERAM. 
xxii, 281, x pages, 64 text figures, 48 
plates. Alfred A. Knopf, New York 
1956 $5.00 


The widely read book Gods, Graves 
and Scholars \eft the story of the re- 
covery of the Hittites untold. Its author 
has now filled this gap with a new book 
which tells just this story, from Texier’s 
first discovery of Boghazkéy, in 1834, 
through the excavation of the archives 
and the decipherment of cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic Hittite inscriptions, down 
to the work done at Karatepe where 
Bossert found, in 1947, bilingual in- 
scriptions in Phoenician and _hiero- 
glyphic Hittite. The names of the two 
sites, Boghazkéy “gorge village” and 
Karatepe “black hill,” were used for 
the title of the original German edition, 
Enge Schlucht und Schwarzer Berg, 
for which the English title is only a 
poor substitute. 

The emphasis of the book is on the 
history of scholarly activities and their 
human aspect, not so much on the 
history and civilization of the Hittites 
themselves, though these are briefly 
sketched. Too much room is given to 
details of the battle of Qadesh between 
Ramses II of Egypt and Muwatalli, 
king of the Hittites. Since it resulted 
only in the preservation of the status 
quo in Syria, it hardly deserves the 
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designation as “one of the few battles 
which changed the course of history.” 
It might have changed it if Ramses had 
not escaped! 

The plates are good, though some 
reproductions are inferior to those of 
the German edition. Among the draw- 
ings in the text, about seventeen have 
been added in the English edition, and 
these are rather poor re-drawings from 
secondhand or obsolete originals. The 
drawing on page 212, for instance, is 
interesting only to show how early 
visitors misinterpreted the gate lion 
shown here on Plate IV, and that on 
page 161 is no more than a caricature. 
“Enink” is ‘“Euyuk,” now spelled 
Hiiyuik (so correctly on Plate XX), 
and the ch is French for sh in what 
should be Marash. 

In spite of these editorial slips which 
will hardly be noticed by the general 
reader, the book fulfils quite well its 
purpose of telling the public of the 
work that went into the recovery of 
a forgotten civilization. The facts are 
rendered correctly, and the book makes 
good reading, Even the tricky subject 
of recent discussions of the chronology 
of the ancient Near East is treated in 
a readable form. The bibliography is 
rather too detailed for a book of this 
kind; those readers who want to learn 
more about the Hittites will do well, 
instead of embarking on the task of 
reading the scholarly papers listed here, 
to turn to Gurney’s Pelican Book The 
Hittites. 

H. G. GUTERBOCK 
University of Chicago 


EXCAVATIONS AT STAR CARR: An Early Mes- 
olithic Site at Seamer, near Scarborough, 
Yorkshire, by J. G. D. CLARK. 200 pages, 
80 figures, 24 plates. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, New York 1954 $11.50 

This book is not only an important 
contribution to our knowledge of cul- 
tural developments in northwestern 
Europe during Mesolithic times, but 
also it is a model publication of which 
the author may justly be proud. Star 
Carr is a bog-site five miles SSE of 
Scarborough in the parish of Seamer. It 
was discovered in 1947 by Mr. John 
Moore, and surface indications sug- 
gested that it would prove to belong to 
a British facies of the Danish Maglemo- 
sian. However, Dr. Clark’s brilliant 
excavations (1949-51) have shown that 
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the site actually represents a very early 
and hitherto little known stage in the 
development of the Maglemosian. 

In contrast to the Danish settlements, 
Star Carr was a winter camping place 
some 240 square yards in area situated 
on the edge of the lake. Here a small 
community of hunters and fishers lived 
on a rough platform of brushwood, 
stone and wads of clay thrown down on 
the reed-swamp surface bordering the 
lake. No remains of houses were found, 
although skin tents or reed huts could 
have existed and completely perished. 
The palaeobotanical evidence assigns 
this occupation to the very end of the 
Pre-Boreal stage in the Blytt-Sernander 
sequence, according to Drs. Godwin 
and Walker, which agrees with the 
Carbon 14 dating of about 7500 B.c. 

The faunal remains, studied by Drs. 
Fraser and King, show that the occu- 
pants of Star Carr hunted Red Deer, 
Roe Deer, Moose, Wild Ox and Wild 
Boar, in addition to smaller animals 
and some birds. There was no trace of 
the domestic Dog. Wooden implements 
were made of birch and brushwood, 
while strips of birchbark were stored in 
rolls. Flint, bone and antler were all 
worked, the latter by the so-called 
“groove-splinter” technique which be- 
gan during Aurignacian times in south- 
western France. In this manner a re- 
markable series of barbed points was 
produced. Worked frontlets of Stag 
were found, presumably either used as 
headdresses during ritual dances or ac- 
tually worn for magical purposes dur- 
ing the chase. Thus, notwithstanding its 
peripheral location, Star Carr has pro- 
vided a remarkably complete picture of 
the daily life of the Early Mesolithic 
peoples who occupied the North Euro- 
pean Plain immediately before the 
period which is so richly documented 
by the Maglemosian sites of the con- 
tinent. 

This book, which measures up to the 
Cambridge University Press’s_ well 
known standards of technical excel- 
lence, is an outstandingly fine example 
of the team approach to the solution of 
an archaeological problem. Under the 
inspiring and able leadership of Dr. 
Clark, palaeobotanists, Pleistocene ge- 
ologists and vertebrate palaeontolo- 
gists have succeeded in presenting the 
fullest ecological picture yet recon- 
structed of a small community of 
hunter-fishers living at the beginning of 
the Early Post-Glacial period. From the 


factual and methodological, as well as 
from the theoretical, points of view 
Star Carr is destined to be acclaimed as 
a major contribution to archaeological 
literature. Furthermore, by publishing 
his results fully and with exemplary 
promptitude, the author has won the 
everlasting gratitude of his colleagues. 
In every respect this is a singularly fine 
piece of work—one that should be ac- 
quired by all libraries of any standing 
in this country and abroad. 

HALLAM L. MoviIus, Jr. 
Peabody Museum 
Harvard University 


THE ANCiENT INHABITANTS OF JEBEL 
MOYA, by R. MUKHERJEE, C. R. Rao 
and J. C. TREVOR. xi, 123 pages, 3 
plates, 88 tables. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, New York 1955 $7.50 


This monograph concerns the physi- 
cal types living in the southern Sudan 
during the first millennium B.c. and 
their racial links with other African 
groups in ancient and modern times. 

From 1911-1914 Sir Henry S. Well- 
come conducted large-scale excavations 
at Jebel Moya, about 160 miles south- 
southeast of Khartoum between the 
Blue and White Niles. One-fifth (5 
acres) of the site was excavated. A 
total of 3,137 human skeletons, many 
very fragmentary, was recorded. How- 
ever, during shipment many bones were 
smashed. The final materials for de- 
tailed study, besides the field measure- 
ments and observations, were only 98 
crania, mandibles and miscellaneous 
bones. 

Trevor begins by examining the re- 
liability of the field measurements and 
observations. He concludes that the all- 
important determination of the sex of 
each skeleton, as well as the recording 
of the metrical data during the third 
and fourth seasons, must be rejected 
as unreliable. This further reduces the 
material. After statistical examination 
Trevor presents clearly with elaborate 
tables the nature and characteristics of 
the Jebel Moyans. 

The most interesting chapter is that 
dealing with their racial affinities. The 
comparative material has been te- 
stricted to males, mainly from Egypt 
and East Africa: (a) 1,800 skulls from 
a single cemetery south of Giza 
(XXVIth-XXXth dynasty); (b, c) 
predynastic Egyptians from Nagada 
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and Badari; (d) [Xth dynasty series 
from Jebel Sedment near Cairo; (e) 
dynastic Negroes from Elephantine and 
Philae; (f) Negroids of the XIIth- 
XIlIth dynasties from Kerma in 
Nubia; and (g) Nubians from before 
the [Vth to the XIIIth dynasty. Trevor 
observes that although the Jebel 
Moyans appear to be closer to the 
various Negro series than to the Egyp- 
tians, they remain apart from both of 
them. 

In his final chapter Trevor describes 
the position of the Jebel Moya series in 
relation to the anthropology of the 
Sudan. Trevor concludes that the Jebel 
Moyans “‘were a robust Negroid people 
allied to and resembling, at least to 
some extent, the present-day Negroids 
of the Sudan, who claim to have 
formed the oldest settlements in that 
area.” 

This monograph forms a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of the an- 
cient peoples of the Sudan. However, 
this reviewer feels that the major con- 
tribution lies in the new biometric treat- 
ment of the material, thus presenting 
the most detailed statistical methods of 
modern physical anthropology. It is to 
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be hoped that these methods will be 
employed on large series for direct 
comparison. 

While we are grateful for the data 
and deductions regarding these early 
people, it is disappointing that the final 
series regarded as reliable was so small 
in relation to the vast amount of data 
recorded. In this my friend Sir Henry 
Wellcome would have been bitterly dis- 
appointed. 

The book is well published, with 
excellent plates and good bibliography. 

HENRY FIELD 
Peabody Museum 
Harvard University 


A HISTORY OF FORTIFICATION FROM 3000 
B.C. TO A.D. 1700, by SIDNEY Toy. xxiv, 
262 pages, 109 figures, 54 plates. The 
Macmillan Company, New York 1955 
$5.75 


This is an interesting and informative 
comprehensive introductory treatment 
of a large and fascinating subject. The 
relatively swift preliminary survey of 
Classical and earlier fortifications is 
obviously incomplete, uneven and some- 
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times inaccurate, but the part of the 
book devoted to the main theme— 
European fortification from the fifth 
century after Christ to about 1400— 
inspires confidence. The material is 
treated chronologically with some broad 
patterns of formal development sug- 
gested (although not always thoroughly 
elucidated or demonstrated ) and related 
to general developments in siegecraft 
and warfare (although perhaps less 
than adequately). There is no pretense 
at dealing exhaustively with the monu- 
ments—this would require unlimited 
space—so that the volume is hardly a 
general reference work, but it does es- 
tablish by comparative analysis the 
characteristic major features of the 
kinds of structures under consideration. 

Although obviously we should not 
demand from such a book the whole 
history of every castle, its particular 
purpose might have been more ade- 
quately accomplished had there been a 
more systematic review of the condi- 
tions under which the fortresses were 
overthrown. There are some general 
remarks on this subject and even some 
fairly detailed accounts of particular 
captures, but none of this really suc- 
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work, devoting about the same space 
to a smaller territory, includes more 
British monuments and _ sometimes 
more complete surveys of individual 
monuments. The present volume has 
the wider perspective and geographical 
scope, with England and France shar- 
ing dominance but with monuments in 
the rest of Europe and even in the 
Levant brought into the fabric. Some 
random references to fortifications far- 
ther afield add little. 

There are illustrations of some 150 
fortifications; the plans and sections 
are especially instructive and conven- 
ient. The style is sober and matter-of- 
fact, but a sense of the life and history 
of the monuments begins to press 
through. The book will help to illumi- 
nate history as well as provide technical 
analyses of mediaeval fortification. 

RoBERT L. SCRANTON 
Emory University 
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Old Testament Professor Pritchard 
now adds a companion collection of 
pictures. Like the first volume (of 
which a new edition appeared in 1955), 
the second will immediately become a 
standard reference work. 

Thirty years have passed since Hugo 
Gressmann published his latest edition 
of Altorientalische Bilder zum Alten 
Testament; in the interval, archaeolo- 
gical developments have transformed 
our knowledge of the art and material 
culture of the Near East. A new, com- 
prehensive selection from old and new 
material was desirable. Pritchard’s 
edition is a competent, up-to-date 
answer to this need. 

His task is broadly conceived. In 
consultation with a committee of spe- 
cialists, Pritchard has critically selected 
plates of 769 items, mostly from the 
cultural remains of Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Asia Minor and Syria-Palestine. 


collections. 

Pritchard organizes his material 
under these headings: peoples and their 
dress, daily life (personal adornment, 
agriculture, boating, metalwork, pot- 
tery making, brewing, warfare, hunting, 
music, etc.), writing, scenes from his- 
tory and monuments, royalty and 
dignitaries, gods and their emblems, 
the practice of religion (altars, priests, 
offerings, rituals, funerary scenes and 
objects, monsters, demons, etc.), myth, 
legend and ritual on cylinder seals, and 
views and plans of excavations. There 
are a number of unexpected “extras”: 
a chart of alphabetic scripts ably 
drafted by Solomon Birnbaum, a chart 
of deities prepared by Etienne Drioton, 
a chart (excessively reduced!) of typi- 
cal forms of Palestinian pottery by 
period, and four maps. 

In some ways, the most substantial 
part of the book is the catalogue of 
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plates. Alongside the usual data (pro- 
venience, descriptive data, credits) 
Pritchard lists essential bibliographical 
notices which will quickly lead one to 
pertinent literature. The catalogue 
alone covers nearly a hundred pages, 
much of it in small type. An adequate 
index is appended to this superbly 
executed volume. 


FRANK M. Cross, JR. 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


RELATIVE CHRONOLOGIES IN OLD WORLD 
ARCHEOLOGY, edited by RoBERT W. 
EHRICH. 154 pages, 9 figures, 1 plate, 4 
tables, 1 map. The University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago 1954 $2.50 


When archaeologists explore an area, 
they first establish time sequences for 
individual sites; for instance, Troy I is 
followed by Troy II, and so on to Troy 
IX. The sequences from various exca- 
vations are then compared and coordi- 
nated in order to arrive at an archaeo- 
logical history of the entire region. This 
isnot so difficult in areas where literacy 
was widely spread and whose history is 
well known from literary sources; but 
| where dated written documents are 

scarce or altogether missing, it may be 

very difficult to show from pots, pans, 

knives and walls how one phase of hu- 
| man life followed another, and how 
long each of such archaeological 
“phases” lasted. 

If this coordination of material is 
dificult within one geographical area, 
the difficulties multiply when we try 
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to ascertain the relation of several large 
regions to each other. We might know 
all about the way in which material 
culture changed in Iran and in Syria 
(actually we don’t), but how do we 
find out which “phases” of houses and 
pots and knives in Syria and in Iran 
correspond to each other in time? 

Major clues are found by detecting 
exports from one region to another and, 
particularly in the case of neighboring 
regions, by general resemblances in pot- 
tery, implements and other artifacts. 
The term ‘Relative Chronologies” has 
been coined to describe this relation of 
the chronology of several regions by 
comparison of archaeological objects. 

The book under review is based on a 
symposium held in Philadelphia in De- 
cember, 1952, under the auspices of the 
American Anthropological Association 
and the ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA. 

During the Late Stone and Early 
Bronze Ages, man’s progress suddenly 
gained speed and momentum in an 
“archaeological heartland” which in- 
cluded Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia and Iran, Egypt and Mesopo- 
tamia are the earliest human societies 
equipped with fairly continuous written 
history. Hence the ideal procedure is to 
work out a chronological agreement be- 
tween these two cultures and then to 
tie into these better known historical 
systems those of regions less well docu- 
mented (Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Iran) 
or undocumented (Aegean, Southeast- 
ern and Central Europe) by datable 
written evidence. This was the general 
method envisaged in the symposium— 
except that Turkey is represented only 
by its southeastern part and China is 
included despite its distance from the 
“heartland.” 

Although no special time limits were 
stipulated, the real challenge was ob- 
viously felt to lie in the earlier ranges. 
Practically all the authors begin with 
the Late Stone Age; most of them stop 
with “Middle Bronze’ of the Mediter- 
ranean—ca. 2000-1600 B.c. (Egypt, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia) or even with 
the end of the Early Bronze Age, 
around 2000 B.c. (Syria, Aegean); but 
for Southeast Anatolia and Iran the de- 
velopment is pursued to the beginning 
of the Iron Age (1200-1000 B.c.). 

The symposium brought together a 
galaxy of scholars: H. J. Kantor 
(Egypt), W. F. Albright (Palestine), 
R. J. Braidwood (Syria), A. Perkins 


(Mesopotamia), D. E. McCown (Iran), 
H. Goldman (Southeast Anatolia), 
S. S. Weinberg (Aegean), R. W. 
Ehrich (Southeast Europe) and L. 
Ward (China). Their contributions, 
supplemented by invaluable bibliog- 
raphies, are of such caliber that be- 
yond the subject at hand, they con- 
tribute a concentrated survey of recent 
archaeological progress in the Near and 
Middle East, the Aegean and the 
Balkans. Although Relative Chronolo- 
gies is essentially a pioneering report to 
the scholarly world and abounds in 
technical terms, an intelligent reader 
will find here clear statements on basic 
problems. He will learn why our knowl- 
edge of prehistoric and early historic 
periods of the Near East and Southeast 
Europe is in many ways still tentative, 
and why much more excavation is 
needed. He will gather that revolution- 
ary advances may be accomplished with 
the aid of the new Carbon 14 technique, 
which measures time in objective scien- 
tific ‘‘absolute” terms. He will discover 
the fascinating possibilities of radiation 
of culture from the central “heartland” 
of the Mediterranean and the Near East 
into Europe and Asia—as well as the 
difficulties of detecting and coordinat- 
ing the evidence for this radiation. 

The form of the book is modest yet 
appealing; the price is moderate. This is 
how it should be, for thus we may hope 
for more reports of this kind on the 
progress in recovering man’s past. 

GEORGE M. A. HANFMANN 

Harvard University 


COINS OF BIBLE DAYS, by FLORENCE 
AIKEN BANKS. xi, 178 pages, text 
figures, 2 end maps. The Macmillan 
Company, New York 1955 $4.50 


Biblical references to money and 
financial transactions. provide the 
framework for this short account which 
ranges chronologically from Abraham 
to Constantine the Great. Mrs. Banks 
is chiefly concerned with Palestine and 
the coinages citculating there at various 
periods, but she skilfully weaves into 
her narrative the contributions of for- 
eign peoples and cultures to the history 
of Judaea and thus is able to introduce 
into her book a wide variety of Greek 
and Roman coins. The text is inform- 
ative and the material presented in 
a way that holds the reader's attention; 
the format is attractive; supplementary 
sections—glossary, bibliography and 
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furnish useful aids for the ama- 
teur collector and interested layman. 

The book is intended not as a schol- 
arly treatise but as a means of ac- 
quainting the general public with 
ancient coins. It is, therefore, unfortu- 
nate that the illustrations are frequently 
inferior. In many cases the fault lies 
with the coin. Mrs. Banks would have 
served her readers better had she drawn 
more heavily on museum collections 
for coins in fine condition. 

Apart from the quality of the il- 
lustrations, there are errors and mis- 
conceptions which detract in some 
degree from the value of the book. The 
labarum is not the Christian symbol; 
it is the imperial standard on which the 
Christian monogram often appeared. 
The coin of Seleucus I described on 
page 53 with reference to the plate is 
not the variety illustrated. The expla- 
nation of the frequent similarity in size 
of didrachm and tetradrachm issues 
(pages 32 f.) is a singular one, which 
makes no mention of the obvious dis- 
tinction in thickness and weight be- 
tween coins of the two denominations. 
More serious by far are the repeated 
attempts to evaluate ancient coins in 
terms of dollars and cents, an evalu- 
ation which is apparently based on 
relative silver contents. At one point 
Mrs. Banks does warn: “All such at- 
tempted evaluations as these are bound 
to be misleading, however, for actually 
the money of another era can be valued 
for us only in terms of the commodities 
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it would buy.’’ But time and again she 
disregards her own words of caution, 
and it is fairly safe to assume that the 
average reader, too, will forget the 
warning and remember only the dra- 
matic but highly misleading evalu- 
ations. 

MARGARET THOMPSON 
American Numismatic Society 


INDIA. Paintings from Ajanta Caves. Preface 
by J. NeuHRu. Introduction by M. 
SINGH. 13 pages, 32 color plates. New 
York Graphic Society, Greenwich, 
Connecticut 1954 (UNESCO World 
Art Series, I) $15.00 


This impressive publication is the 
first in a Series inaugurated by 
UNESCO to “bring within the reach 
of artists, teachers . . . the finest qual- 
ity colour reproductions of master- 
pieces of art.” This folio-size volume 
is devoted to color reproductions of the 
famous wall paintings of the cave- 
temples at Ajanta, dated from the first 
to the seventh century. The collection 
includes twelve plates from Cave I, one 
each from Caves II and IX, nineteen 
from Cave XVII and one from Cave 
XIX. There is an introductory note by 
Nehru and a four-page introduction by 
Madanjeet Singh which gives a rather 
vague and sentimental account of the 
paintings and their significance. The 
plates present a limited anthology of 
the vast number of paintings published 
in the massive folios sponsored by the 
Government of Hyderabad under the 
direction of G. Yazdani. It is regrettable 
to have to report that the color repro- 
ductions in this UNESCO venture are 
not good. Although the plates of the 
Yazdani volumes are by no means para- 
gons of excellence, when we compare 
details from the Hyderabad folios and 
the present publication, the differences 
are so great that we appear to be deal- 
ing with different works of art. The 
general views of such well known 
figures as the Bodhisattva of the Blue 
Lotus in Cave I are less successful than 
details like the ceiling panels of Plates 
XII and XIII. 

Although the selection of details for 
reproduction is admirable, the diver- 
gence of the colors from the originals is 
both misleading to the student and un- 
fair to the great beauty of the paintings. 
Oddly enough, the detail of the Prince 
from Cave I is more successfully repro- 


duced on the chalk paper dust cover 
than on the mat surface of Plate IV, 
The plates contrive to give a uniformly 
yellowish-orange cast to the paintings, 
which is not present in the originals, 
Again, the colors seem to lose the in- 
tensity of the prototype, so that the 
lapis blues in the Bodhisattva in Cave | 
appear as sooty blue-violets, and the 
cinnabar red of the architectural detail 
in Plate V appears as a neutralized 
orange. In Plate XXII the blues, so well 
brought out in the Yazdani plate, have 
totally vanished and the whole detail 
appears as a rather dull travesty of the 
original. 

Although the details reproduced give 
some idea of the strength and beauty of 
drawing and modeling in individual 
sections, the reproductions are so re- 
stricted to details that we get little idea 
of the vast scale and complexity of com- 
position that make for the impressive 
grandeur of this series of wall paint- 
ings. It is to be wondered just whom 
this book is designed for. The plates are 
too few and haphazardly chosen to be 
of any use to the specialist. The objec- 
tions I have raised to the concentration 
on individual details militate against 
the usefulness of the volume for both 
teachers and students. The publication 
has all the unfortunate earmarks of the 
“Christmas book” which, once perused 
by the recipient, is scanned no more. 
Perhaps the kindest criticism one can 
make is that this book, through its 
popular format and price, may fulfil the 
function of introducing a wider public 
to the beauties of Indian art. 

BENJAMIN ROWLAND, JR. 
Harvard University 


A HISTORY OF TECHNOLOGY, edited by 
CHARLES SINGER, E. J. HOLMYARD and 
A. R. HALL. Vol. I: From Early Times 
to Fall of Ancient Empires. lv, 827 
pages, frontispiece, 570 figures, 36 
plates, 8 maps. Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford 1954 $23.50 


This volume, and at least one other 
of the forthcoming volumes of this set, 
would appear to be most invaluable 
reference works to any archaeologist. 
Volume II will take up technological 
developments during the Classical pe- 
riod “with their sequelae in the Middle 
Ages,” an editorial attitude that will 
doubtless provoke specialists in mediae- 
val technology. Volume III will deal 
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with the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, and Volume IV the eighteenth 
century to 1789; Volume V will bring 
the history almost to the end of the 
nineteenth century. 

The editorial supervision of Volume 
I is deserving of special commendation. 
The twenty-eight contributors of the 
thirty-two chapters are eminent experts 
in their fields and their contributions 
have been prepared in a style that is 
almost uniformly readable and intelli- 
gible. 

The introductory section, “Basic So- 
cial Factors,” contains chapters on 
skill as a human possession, early forms 
of society, discovery, invention and dif- 
fusion, speech and language, and primi- 
tive time-reckoning. There are chapters 
on primitive techniques, and the mate- 
rials and implements used in working 
stone, bone and wood, in the produc- 
tion of pottery, textiles, basketry and 
mats, in the production of metal tools 
and weapons, fine metalwork, ivory- 
work and woodwork, in building 
with wattle, wood and turf, and with 
brick and stone, in mining and quarry- 
ing, in extracting, smelting and alloy- 
ing, in fire-making, heating and light- 
ing, in palaeolithic painting, engraving 
and plastic arts, in the chemical, culi- 
nary and cosmetic arts, and in forag- 
ing, hunting and fishing. There are 
other chapters on rotary motion, do- 
mestication of animals, cultivation of 


A 
mi 


plants, differentiation of non-metallic 
tools, water supply, irrigation and agri- 
culture, land transport without wheels, 
wheeled vehicles, boats and ships, re- 
cording and writing, measures and 
weights, and ancient mathematics and 
astronomy. 

Even though the high cost of this 
volume will sharply limit its sale, the 
publication could not have been under- 
taken without a substantial subvention 
from the Imperial Chemical Industries 
Limited. The excellent text figures, all 
original drawings or newly drawn from 
earlier illustrations, are alone worth the 
cost of the volume. 

WILLIAM H. STAHL 
New York University 


JEWISH SYMBOLS IN THE GRECO-ROMAN 
PERIOD, by Erwin R. Goodenough. Vol- 
ume 4: xiii, 235 pages, 117 figures. 
Pantheon Books, New York 1954 (Bol- 
lingen Series; XXXVII) $7.50 


The first three volumes of Professor 
Goodenough’s massive work (to con- 
sist of at least seven volumes) were 
devoted primarily to the archaeological 
remains of Judaism in the Greco-Ro- 
man period. This fourth volume con- 
tains Parts V and VI, entitled, respec- 
tively, “The Problem of Method” and 
“Symbols from Jewish Cult.” In the 
former of these he discusses a method- 
ology for appraising the remains, again 
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considering the relevance of the eyi- 
dence from rabbinic writings and the 
works of such authors as Philo and 
Josephus. He elaborates further the 
importance of the symbols as revealing 
a popular Judaism which could not 
even be surmised from the literature. 

In Part VI he takes up the chief 
symbols which appear on remains of 
Jewish buildings, tombs, inscriptions, 
lamps, etc., treating in successive chap. 
ters the Menorah, Torah Shrine, Lulab 
and Ethrog, Shofar and Incense Shovel. 
Each of these is presented with an 
abundance of illustrations, most of 
which had appeared in Volume III, but 


this volume adds 117 illustrations to } 


the rich collection of the earlier volume, 
The use of the symbols points in every 
instance, he believes, to a hope of im- 
mortality. For example, the Menorah 
represents the image of God, the light 
of the world, its seven lamps recalling 
the seven planets. The Torah Shrine is 
the symbol of the Shekinah, the living 
presence of God. The Lulab is the palm 
branch representing victory over the 
grave. The Shofar symbolizes the mercy 
of God and the resurrection which the 
people who blow the Shofar may con- 
fidently expect. 

The author makes an impressive case 
for his point of view, but the reader is 
left with the feeling that the users of 
these symbols would have been aston- 
ished to learn that they bore so pro- 


found a significance. Certainly, to the 


simple Roman Jews who buried their 
dead in the catacombs these had become 
conventional motifs that were com- 
monly engraved or painted on_ the 
tombs and used as themes to adorn the 
tomb chambers and arcosolia. What 
meaning these symbols conveyed to 
their original users we cannot know 
in the absence of written evidence. 
Goodenough’s work represents a heroic 
attempt to uncover the original mean- 
ing, but whether he has been success- 
ful nobody can say. The reader of this 
work will, however, most certainly be 
rewarded by the richness of the 
materials which the author has assem- 
bled, the abundance of citations and 
quotations, especially from the Tal- 
mudic writers and from Philo, and by 
the interesting line of argument. 

This volume, like its predecessors, is 
a magnificent example of book pro- 
duction. 


Harry J. LEON 
The University of Texas 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, by J. E. MANCHIP 
WHITE. 191 pages, 5 figures, 5 plates. 
Philosophical Library, New York 1955 
$2.75 


This modest volume is a fine exposi- 


| tion of the content, concerns, and aims 


_ of anthropology. The author’s fair- 
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minded approach assures unbiased cov- 
erage and encyclopedic objectivity. It is 
recommended to every inquiring mind, 
whether of student or layman. The five 
text figures are well coordinated with 
the text, but the plates add little to the 
discourse. Perhaps the publishers felt 
that the latter gave warrant for the 
price. As matters now stand, the value 


‘of the book, which might well have 


gotten wide circulation in an inexpen- 
sive pocket edition, is substantially 
vitiated. 

ROBERT F, G. SPIER 
University of Missouri 


THE ATHENIAN AGORA. A Guide to the Ex- 
cavations, published by The American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
110 pages, 19 figures, 8 plates, 1 plan. 
Athens, 1954 $1.00 


In this unpretentious booklet the 
Agora Excavation staff has made avail- 
able a comprehensive description of the 
City Center of Athens as revealed in 
the American excavations of 1931-1954. 
It does not pretend to be more than a 
compilation and summary of material 
published by various members of the 
staff. The names of the authors, Mabel 
Lang and C. W. J. Eliot, appear only in 


a foreword signed by Homer A. 
Thompson, the present Field Director. 
The task of compilation is well done 
and the material is conveniently ar- 
ranged and well presented. The monu- 
ments, or are numbered on 
several plans and sketches in the body 
of the book and on the key plan at the 
back. The same numbers appear in 
front of the rubrics for the individual 
sections of the text. This simple system 
makes it possible to refer to a building 
by number only, without repeating ref- 
erences to plates or figures. 
Descriptions of the monuments have 
been pared to a minimum, and in one 
instance this aim at brevity has been 
pursued to a regrettable extent. The 
area west of the Areiopagos is dismissed 
with a brief general account, but with 
no description of the individual build- 
ings, presumably because this section of 
the excavations lies outside the limits 
of the Agora proper. Functionally if 
not topographically, however, it is 
closely tied to the great City Center. 
In addition to the systematic descrip- 
tion of the ruins, the Guide contains 
brief chapters on the Agora in the life 
of the City State, historical sketches of 
the Agora and the excavations, a trans- 
lation of excerpts from Pausanias’ de- 
scription of the Agora, a handy chron- 
ological table of monuments and 
decisive events, and a select bibliog- 
raphy. The plans by John Travlos are 
clear and adequate. There are several 
photographs of models and a few res- 
torations and sketches of individual 


areas, 


buildings. A futuristic touch is added 
by a plate showing the appearance of 
the Agora after the trees which are now 
being planted have grown tall. The 
authors have wisely avoided the repro- 
duction of photographs merely for the 
sake of embellishing the text. 

Since many of the monuments in the 
Agora have not yet been finally studied 
some of the conclusions which the 
Guide contains may well have to be 
revised. In the meantime it will serve 
the students of Athenian topography as 
a supplement to The Ancient City of 
Athens (see ARCHAEOLOGY 7 [1954] 
256-7), by the late Ida Thallon Hill. 
And it will be equally welcomed by 
thousands of visitors who have neither 
the time nor the know-how required to 
find the information available in 
archaeological publications. 

OscaR BRONEER 
University of Chicago 


BRIEF NOTICES 


THE DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTION, Har- 
vard University. Handbook. 164 pages in- 
cluding plates, frontispiece in color. 
The Trustees for Harvard University, 
Washington, D. C. 1955 


The Dumbarton Oaks Collection is 
intended to illustrate the art of the 
Byzantine empire, including its anteced- 
ents. This second Handbook (the first 
was published in 1946) describes ob- 
jects from most of the categories of the 
collection, excluding coins and seals and 
small study collections of jewelry and 
pottery fragments. Of the 311 objects 
and treasures listed, 92 are illustrated 
in the plates. 


ABSTRACTS OF TECHNICAL STUDIES IN ART 
AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 1943-1952, compiled 
by RUTHERFORD J. GETTENS and Brr- 
THA M. USILTON. 408 pages. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C. 1955 (Freer Gallery of Art, Oc- 
casional Papers, Vol. 2, No. 2) 


viii, 


Those interested in the materials, 
techniques and preservation of works 
of art or archaeological objects will be 
grateful to the compilers and their in- 
ternational collaborators for this collec- 
tion of abstracts and bibliographical 
data on material from widely scattered 
and often inaccessible sources. 
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PIECING TOGETHER 
THE PAST 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL DATA 


by V. Gordon Childe 


This is an excellent introduction to 
and an analysis of the purposes, 
methods and procedures of modern 
archaeology. It should prove to be 
invaluable to the serious student 
and the inquiring layman. 


(An) objective analysis of the real 
aims (and limitations) of modern 
archaeology . one can.only hope 
that it will be read by all who 
control the conduct of excavations 
and the purchases of specimens. It 
reveals the author not only as a man 
of vast learning, but also as a 
thinker who has mastered the fun- 
damental principles of his subject. 
Professor Childe has done (archae- 
ology) 4 great service. 

—The London Times 

Illustrated $3.95 
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DANIEL 
4 figures, 19 
plates. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 1955 $2.50 


MYTH OR LEGEND?, by GLYN E. 
and others. 125 pages, 


Twelve experts discuss the _histo- 
ricity of twelve well known myths, for 
example, The Flood, The City of Troy, 
St. George and the Dragon. Originally 
radio talks on the B.B.C., these essays 
are pleasant entertainment; suggestions 
are given for further reading. 


OLD AKKADIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN CHI- 
CAGO NATURAL H!STORY MUSEUM. Texts of 
Legal and Business Interest, by IGNACE J. 
GELB. 178 pages, text illustrations. Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum, Chi- 
cago 1955 (Fieldiana: Anthropology 
Vol. 44, No. 2) $6.00 


The inscriptions here published were 
presented to Chicago Natural History 
Museum (then Field Museum) in 1925 
by a British Army officer stationed in 
Iraq after the First World War. The 
53 tablets, published with text, trans- 
literation, translation and notes, pro- 
vide a welcome addition to the source 
material for the language and cultural 
history of the Old Akkadian period. 
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ROMAN IMPERIAL MONEY, by MICHAEL 
GRANT. vii, 324 pages, 88 figures, fron- 
tispiece, 40 plates. Barnes & Noble, 
New York 1955 $10.90 


Issued now under American auspices, 
this is the same volume as that reviewed 
in ARCHAEOLOGY 8 (1955) 215, where 
it was said that “it will be a dull reader 
who does not find the book interesting.” 


HELLENIC HISTORY, by GEORGE WILLIS 
BOTSFORD and CHARLES ALEXANDER 
ROBINSON, JR. Fourth 
519 pages, 110 plates, 63 maps and 
diagrams. The Macmillan Company, 
New York 1956 $6.75 


Edition. xxiii, 


A new edition of a well known his- 
tory of Greece, covering the centuries 
from the Neolithic period through Hel- 
lenistic times. The chapter on the 
Bronze Age has been rewritten to take 
account of recent discoveries and the 
decipherment of Mycenaean writing. 


THE PYLOS TABLETS. Texts of the Inscriptions 
found 1939-1954. Edited by EmMmetrT L. 
BENNETT, JR. xxxii, 252 pages. Prince- 
ton University Press, Princeton 1955 
$5.00 


Line drawings and copies of the hun- 
dreds of texts written on clay tablets 
found at Pylos, in the western Pelo- 
ponnesus, are accompanied by lists of 
phonetic and ideographic signs and by 
an extensive vocabulary, which includes 
transcriptions according to Michael 
Ventris’ decipherment (see ARCHAE- 
OLOGY [1954] 15-21). This book 


provides the basic material for the study 
and interpretation of the 
Linear B script. There should be many 
interesting studies as a result of it. 


so-called 


VAS! ANTICHI DIPINTI DEL VATICANO: 
Vasi italioti ed etruschi a figure rosse, by 
A. D. TRENDALL, Fasc. 2: vii, 193 
pages, 40 plates. Citta del Vaticano 
1955 (Monumenti Musei e Gallerie 
Pontificie) 15,000 lire 

A continuation of the series of illus- 
trated official catalogues of the Vatican, 
essential for all libraries attempting to 
include art and archaeology. Trendall 
has long been recognized as an out- 
standing specialist in his field. The 
present fascicule includes Apulian vases 
of the period ca. 375-300 B.c.; Gnathia 
wares; red-figured Etruscan fabrics; 
vases with decoration in applied colors, 


especially red; and vases of the second 
half of the fourth century B.c. deco- 
rated exclusively with geometric and 
vegetal motifs. 


STUDI E RICERCHE SULL’ ANFITEATRO 
FLAVIO PUTEOLANO, by AMEDEO Mat- 
URI, 157 pages, 36 figures, 25 plates, 
Gaetano Macchiaroli, Naples 1955 
(Memorie dell’ Accademia di Archeo- 
logia, Lettere e Belle Arti di Napoli, 
Ill) 3000 lire 


This famous monument has greatly 
benefited from the activities of the 
Campanian Soprintendenza during the 
past thirty years. Pending a definitive 
publication, some of the more remark- 
able individual results achieved are here 
clearly presented. The elaborate system! 
of drains to dispose of the rainwater 
which fell over this vast area will prove 
of interest not only to specialists in 
Roman engineering but to wider circles, 
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